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Routes to tour in Germany 

The Geiman 
Wine Route 
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German roads will get you 
there - to the Palatinate 
woods, for instance, where 
2,000 years ago Roman 
legionaries were already 
growing wine. Each vine yields 
up to three litres of various 
kinds of wine, such as 
Riesling, Sylvaner, Muller- 
Thurgau, Scheurebe or 
Gewurztraminer. Grapes are 
gathered in the autumn but 
the season never ends. 
Palatinate people are always 
ready to throw a party, and 
wwtvalwayc h olet&^rido^f^-^. 

place, generating 
Gemutlichkeitand good 
cheer. As at the annual Bad 
Durkhelm Wurstmarkt, or 
sausage market, the 
Deidesheim goat auction and 
the election of the German 
Wine Queen in Neustadt. Stay 
the night in wine-growing 
villages, taste the wines and 
become a connoisseur. • 

Visit Germany and let the Wine 
Route be your guide. 
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1 Grapes on the vine 

2 Dorrenbach 

3 St Martin 

4 Deidesheim 

5 Wachenhelm 
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Bonn and Paris still facing ^ 
Reykjavik repercussions 



c&i 

A denauer and de Gaulle made histo¬ 
ry in signing the 1963 Elysec Trea¬ 
ty. Schmidt and Giscnrd U’Estaing 
boasted Franco-Gcrman tics by playing 
politics us the art of the possible. 

But the political descendants of Ade¬ 
nauer and de Gaulle have departed 
from the tradition. They seem to have 
substituted gestures for politics. 

They are cither unable or unwilling to 
progress towards European integration, 
the basis of which is Franco-German 
cooperation. Is it the first or the sec¬ 
ond? 

Are there a lack of common objec¬ 
tives? Or ore there really barriers loo 
high for them to get over? Are relations 
beset by temporary ill-feeling? Or is dis¬ 
sent seated deeper? 

A more level-headed assessment 
shows that Bonn and Paris are still fac¬ 
ing the repercussions of Reykjavik. 

The agreement almost reached be¬ 
tween the superpowers on the withdra¬ 
wal of medium-range missiles led to dif¬ 
ferent views on what was to follow the 
zero solution. 

In Bonn sights arc set at short-range 
Soviet missiles and Warsaw Pact con¬ 
ventional armaments. It would like In 
see guided missiles stationed in East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia on the 
agenda of the next round of disarma¬ 
ment talks. 

Alfred Drcgger, leader of the CDU 
parliamentary party in Bonn, says: the 
shorter the range, the more German the 
effect. 

France secs it differently. It is swiftly 
enlarging its nuclear force tie frappe, 
starling with the strategic submarine' 
fleet and ending with the manufacture 
of the new short-range Hades missile. 

Disarmament is fell more alarming. 
President Mitterrand and Premier Chir¬ 
ac may have endorsed the zero solution, 
but not out of inner conviction; they 
merely wanted to spare the Atlantic 
pact a further tensile test. 

The outlines of a medium-range mis¬ 
sile agreement between the superpow¬ 
ers in Geneva worry Paris on two 
counts: 

• Washington's willingness to with¬ 
draw US Pershing 2 and cruise missiles 
is taken as evidence of America’s inten¬ 
tion of gradually pulling out of Western 
Europe. 

Paris is afraid US missiles may sooner 
or later be followed by US troops. 

• The common interest shared by 
Bonn and East Berlin in a reduction of 
short-range missiles and theatre wea¬ 
pons has prompted deep-seated fears 
that Germany might go it alone. 


The link between disarmament and 
reunification drawn by Bernhard Fried¬ 
mann, a CDU member of the Bonn Bun¬ 
destag, is taken more seriously in 
France than in the Federal Republic. 

Fenrs of a repeat of Rapallo, with 
Germany coming to terms with the So¬ 
viet Union at the West's expense, are 
still very much alive in the minds of 
French observers with a keen sense of 
history. 

Consideration for France was one 
reason why Chancellor Kohl dismissed 
Friedmann’s ideas so swiftly. 

In the run-up to East Berlin leader 
Erich Honecker’s visit to the Federal 
Republic Bonn wants to nvoid ambigu¬ 
ity and any doubt about Germany's reli¬ 
ability as a partner of the West. 

This may even be the main motive be¬ 
hind the Chancellor’s proposal to set up 
a joint Franco-German army brigade. 

This will remain a gesture for as long 
us I here, is no clear concept. A joint at¬ 
tempt to draw up security policy aims is 
long overdue. These aims must, how¬ 
ever, be geared to what is practicable 
rather than what is opportune. 

Henri Froment-Meuricc. a former 
French ambassador in Bonn, described 
the dilemma: 

“A return or the French armed forces 
to the integrated command structure of 
the North Atlantic pact is no solution. 
The Germans must not expect it. 

“Withdrawing the German armed for¬ 
ces from the integrated command would 
not be the answer either. The Germans 
must not follow France’s example. 

"What inference is to be drawn? 
There can be no other solution and no 
other target in the foreseeable future 
than European integration." 

That is more than vague. Bonn's 
views are no more specific either. The 
realisation, over and above Gaullisl se¬ 
curity concepts, that France’s strategic 
border starts at the Elbe and not at the 
Rhine has not yet had practical conse¬ 
quences. 

Former French Defence Ministers Pi¬ 
erre Messmer and Charles Hernu have 
suggested stationing French missiles in 
Germany, but that is impracticable be¬ 
cause it is politically out of the question 
Continued on page 5 
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Soviets name aging German 
Pershings as scapegoat 


S oviet Foreign Minister Edward She¬ 
vardnadze has made an unexpectedly 
blunt speech levelling hitler accusations at 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

He said at the disarmament confer¬ 
ence that Bonn was trying to prevent a 
comprehensive agreement on missile 
disarmament between the superpowers. 

Bonn's insistence on retaining the 
Bundcswchr's outmoded Pershing 1A 
missiles, the nuclear warheads of which 
are kept under US lock and key, was 
blocking progress. 

Mr Shevardnadze made no mention of 
the short-range Soviet nuclear missiles sta¬ 
tioned in East Germany, in Czechoslovak¬ 
ia and — no doubt — in Poland. 

Contrary to expectations he mentioned 
chemical weapons, conventional disarma¬ 
ment and other demobilisation measures 
only in passing. It is Tar from easy to figure 
out the purpose of the Soviet outburst. 
Does-Moscow realty need a nevrview of its 
enemy" should a hill-scale disarmament 
agreement with the United States fail to 
achieve the desired result? 

The Kremlin certainly wants to pre¬ 
vent, come what may, Washington from 
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including (lie Pershing I A.s stationed in 
the Federal Republic on the .shorlct- 
nuigc intermediate missile agenda. 

Moscow would prefer to include its 
own short-range missiles, or so it would 
seem, as a bargaining point in later rounds 
or conventional disarmament talks. 

A further point in be noted is that it is 
not the first time Moscow has sounded 
the alarm when proposals have been 
discussed thut provide for Bonn to have 
a say in nuclear deterrent strategy. 

The Suvict Union has always said 
German nuclear weapons — or a Ger¬ 
man finger on the nuclear trigger — 
would be a ground for war as fur as it is 
conccrqefi. Despite the,Soviet overkill 
potential this prospect evidently gives 
rise to primal fears. 

No Bonn government has as much a.s 
tried to gel a finger anywhere near the 
nuclear trigger. Even the mistrustful So¬ 
viet Union has yet to succeed in proving 
Bonn guilty of the slightest breach of the 
nuclear non-proliferation treaty. 

It is hard not to gain the impression 
that Moscow secs the proposed closer 
Franco-Gcrman military cooperation us 
a thorn in the flesh. 

Attempts by France, a minor nuclear 
power, to move its nuclear weapon carri¬ 
ers closer to the intra-German border arc 
clearly anathema to the Soviet Union. 

The Kremlin is keen to continue pre¬ 
venting Bonn, come what may, from 
playing an active role in nuclear defence 
Continued on page 2 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


Iran and the Middle East: looking for a 
way of extinguishing a burning fuse 
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I raq and Iran have been al war fur 
nearly seven years, so ihe Gulf War 
hns already been waged for longer than 
World War IJ. 

Its human toll has so far been one 
million dead and wounded and untold 
horrors ranging from poison gas to a 
war of aurition maybe besi described as 
mincemeat Indies. 

On e in three oil I .-inkers and merchant 
vessels - ^—H4~nut-of—3-33 — smacked 
has had to be written off as a tola! loss. 
Yet no-one has been ion upset about the 
distant hostilities. 

Persian Gulf oil, now accounting for 
only 13 per cent of consumption in the 
non-communist world and two per cent 
of West German demand, has continued 
to be shipped through the Strait of Hor¬ 
muz. 

Higher insurance premiums have 
similarly failed to upset anyone unduly. 

Fighting between Baghdad and Te¬ 
heran seemed to have been contained 
by a balance of powerlessness. With 
neither side able to decide the outcome, 
the superpowers steered clear of direct 
involvement in ihe hostilities. 

This composure has suddenly gone 
with fhe wind. The mine thru punched a 
nine by four metre hole in the side of the 
Bridgeton impressed on the world ai 
large the threat 10 oil supplies. 

The Americans have shown rhe ff.nq 
in yet another ill-conceived tour de ibr- 
_ ec by President Reagan, enhan cing the 

regional conflict into a clash between _ 

trie superpowers. 

Bloody Friday in Mecca has also 
shown horizontal escalation to be in full 
swing, with the Iran-lraq them re in the 
process of extension to include ihe en¬ 
ure Arab world, especially Saudi Arab- 

The powder kegs arc full to the hrim 
and the sparks are flyit.g everywhere. 

The Security Council's unanimous ap¬ 
peal to the belligerents to lay down their 

r a V ha , d n ° effcc,; so much tor the 
UN s firefighting role. 

ih^nniTw 11 - Woop , il k now c,ear toat 
?n. G . V^ Br ,s much more lhan a vio¬ 
lent clash between slates along conven¬ 
tional historical lines. 

nml^ t0rial claims and hegemonial 
ambitions are not at stake. Not even the 
longstanding hostility between Persians 
and Arabs is at issue. 

What we arc experiencing is a reli¬ 
gious war. Inspired by missionary fer¬ 
vour and a doctrine of salvation that 
leave scant-leeway for raison d’etat. 

Ayatollah Khomeini embodies this 
sentiment in its most clearly marked 
form. His inexorable fundamentalism 
meets with approval and musters sup- 
?P!?. fu rther afield than in Iran or in the 
am ite community outside Iran. 

Given what many Moslems see as 
alienation, departure from basic princi¬ 
ples and acceptance of too much that 
comes from the West, it is hardly sur- 

h nS M 8 u*l at therc has been an Islamic 
backlash from Morocco to Indonesia. 

As the Swiss historian Jacob Burck- 
hardt wrote a century ago. “any rap¬ 
prochement with Western culture seems 
to be absolutely pernicious for the Mos¬ 
lem community." 

Elites may have adopted Western 
ideas on reform and a lay society. Even 
the puritanical Wahabites have en- 
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dorsed technological progress in Saudi 
Arabia. 

But the Moslem masses, who associ¬ 
ate these changes mainly with corrup- 
<ilW and moral decline, prefer funda¬ 
mentalism and the traditional way of 
life. 

Theirs is a simple preference, based 
on the Prophet’s teachings, governed by 
a theocratic system and by clearly-held 
beliefs. 

Tlie Speaker of the Iranian Parlia¬ 
ment, Hashemi Rafsanjani, who is felt to 
be a "moderate” member of the Majlis, 
docs no more than express what every 
fundamentalist feels when he says: 

-Islam is important because it is cap¬ 
able of surmounting Western civilisa¬ 
tion.” 

He draws no distinction between 
communists and capitalists. Both are ex¬ 
ecrable and Islamic radicals will have 
nothing to do with either of them. 

Khomeini’s supporters hold a "neith¬ 
er East nor West" viewpoint that is per¬ 
haps best described as negative neutral¬ 
ity- It is an explosive approach in the 
Soviet context, bearing in mind the 5ti 
million Mohammedans in the Soviet 
Union. 

This is the b ackground against which 

, 7 '" 1 1 1 . . n .i Mn . u,, 

mid Bandar Abbas must he seen. Poli¬ 
tics is also involved, of course, and thus 
both arms and diplomacy, but aircraft 
carriers will not put down a cultural re- 
yo uiion and the leeway for diplomacy 
is limited where not interests and how 
10 reconcile H.cn hm salvation is m 
stake. 

s o much is unclear, not to say absurd, 
about Prcstdcm Reagan's commitments 

H ? ■ ? 0l " f - Hc '"U. for instance, 
sided with Iraq. Why? 

Iraq was the aggressor. It stnrted the 
war 111 September 1980. It was (hc first 
to attack oil tankers in 1984. Baghdad 

as been to blame for most raids on 
merchant shipping, noi to mention the 
missile attack on the USSStark. 

President Reagan has sent the US 
Navy into treacherous waters with a 
propaganda hullaballoo — but with 
what success? 

,n hi J Presidency the horrendous sum 
of $592bn has been Invested in the US 
Navy, but it Isn’t equipped to handle the 
gravest danger - mines - and had to 
scurry into safety in the lee of the tank¬ 
ers it was escorting as soon as the first 
incident occurred. 

That made a laughing stock of the 


Shevardnadze 

Continued from page 1 

provisions as part of any conceivable 

M Ch r,tyS f temlhalmi 8 hlem «ge. 

Mr Shevardnadze’s Geneva speech 
■s naturally a particularly preS 
reminder to East Berlin leader Erich 
Honecker to stress disarmament and 

P[ eventl0n of ' war as a major, not to 
say the outstanding, issue for discus¬ 
sion during his visit to Bonn. 


whole operation, whereupon the Presi¬ 
dent called on America’s European al¬ 
lies to lend a helping hand at sea, hut his 
request was promptly turned down by 
them all. 

Rightly so, one is bound to add, since 
if the allies are to take part in the pro¬ 
ceedings they ought at least to have 
been consulted beforehand. The Bonn 
government doesn’t need to seek refuge 
behind constitutional niceties oil this 
point. 

But America’s allies were 110 more 
consulted than the US Congress was, 
and Capitol Hill is still wondering just 
what the President has in mind. 

Is lie planning a showdown with 
Khomeini? Does he have visions of 
High Noon in the desert? Whatever his 
objective. President Reagan has allowed 
the initiative to he wrested from him. 

He is totally dependent on Iraq not 
resuming its raids on foreign shipping. IT 
the Iraqis strike, Iran can he sure to 
strike back. And what then? 

Diplomacy holds forth belter options 
- relatively speaking. The superpowers 
have adopted a joint approach in the 
UN Security Council. Their congruence 
of interest could he fiirtlior extended. 

They might, for instance, reach agree¬ 
ment on punitive measures such as an 
urms embargo or trade sanctions ir Iran 
were to continue to turn a deaf ear. 

On the other hand they might succeed 
in arranging an honourable armistice 

U !*?”]* of -adiiolx.-whUui.mit forcing 

■ fag It dad to capitulate mieoiidii/.,na!l v 
emailed the sacrifice of the Iraqi leader. 

I resident Saddam Hussein, who started 
Inc fighting in the first place. 

1 here nnist be no euphoria. Khomei¬ 
ni has yet to show any sign of readiness 
jo negotiate, and peace would oblige 
Inin to face up to his country's real 
problems. 

I Ins he any real intention of doing so? 
And even If peace were to return, would 
he dispense with Messianic gestures? 

Or does he belong to Ihe category of 
national leaders who constantly open up 
new fronts and espy fresh enemies to be 
“annihilated” until such time as they 
themselves are defeated? J 

This prospect is one that seems to 
worry a number of the Ayatollah’s ad- 
visers. No-one knows how much weiahi 
helr views carry. Diplomacy is needed 
10 supply them with political and econ¬ 
omic arguments rather than with arma- 

P r dent Rea gan’s readiness to ne- 
g te must also be questioned. Di¬ 
plomacy is not his favourite optibn- he 

we e rewI, 0 a r Send *" ,he Marines ’ as il 
B W h e ' ( W at . ,s . more ’ he never been 
able to decide who his enemy in the 

H goes without saylne that hi* 
speech -was also intended ®o appcasc 
Soviet brasshats, who arc neither able 
nor wjlfing t0 part company ovcrnj h * 

with Soviet enemy visions of old 8 
Under Mr Gorbachov, as under his 

EZn * Soviet Union is p ur - 

ng ice-cold great power policies. 

Josef Piaskdwsky 

(Nnrdwccl Zoii ung , o| dcnburg 7 Allg „ s , „ 87) 


Gulf is: Iran or the Soviei Union u 
idea of joining forces wiih M r G ‘ Vj 
chov in the honest brokers rofc ^ 
against the grain with Mr Rea»™ u 
hat,Iks ai lids idea - even at thS* 
providing the Russians with !ln 
luillty of playing Ihe peacemakerX 
along (lie lines of Tashkent. 

Hut. as The Intlt'/wiit/cHi, London » 
A'-'ui 'ea eal.no, hehnve as llJJ" 
were a oiie-eoiiiiny Uniied NuHmJL 
Luropean allies ouglii i„ slroagly,™ 

peace machinery. 

A hundred years ago J:,coh B 8Bi 

hard, wrote:-Those who are chher^ 

able or unwilling nnniliitac £ 
Moslems are hesi advised m 
Ihem alone." Thai was before the^ 
era; nowadays ,1 would he poorpej,™ 
We musi p„y aneniioi. lu fc&Z 
world. 

Maybe the Gulf War will r a <) ca ™ K 
the warring panics grow steadily weak¬ 
er. 1 hen everything would remain as be¬ 
fore. But what if Iran were to emerge trn 
umpham? 

America would face the grim choice 
tH either beating an inglorious retreat, 
as it did from Lebanon a few years sm, 
or challenging the Ayatollah’s \ktory- 
with the aitcndant risk of usuperpower 
confrontation. 

Even an ongoing stalemate would ( 
a lairly dismal prospect. It could cast 
lead to a l.chanisation of the entire Gii 
region. 

Reluctant though the proiagonisii 
may be to bite the bullet of diplomacy 
they must give it a chance. The pm 
spects for diplomacy tire poor cnough;h 
will at best resolve a single conflict rath' 
er than bring lasting peace to the Middlf 
East. 

The region has yet to assume ilsliiu 1 
Khiipe. ’I he wave of fuiulanieiitn/isni' 
not vet inci by any shclcli ul the im» 
nation eiiltei. 

Richard Lowemlial recently said & 
clash with Islamic extremism wouldk 
the real issue that laced llie next genera¬ 
tion. 11 is instinct probably points in the 
right direction. 

East-West antagonism is on the dee 
line and might well he reduced folhcr 
dinary level of rivalry in dealings Ye 
tween stales. 

At the same time the Arab-lsrat* 
conflict is forfeiting the crucial signif¬ 
icance H has enjoyed for 40 years i 
me political topography of the Middk 
East. 

The world con expect to face otter 
worries. Not Yasser Arafat’s PLO tel 
the pro-Iranian Hizbullah units w illf* 
occasion for bated breath. Tlicz *^ 1 
conflict will merge with the muc\v\M% M 
one. 

These worries of the future arc no 
reason for doing nothing here and no*- 
Where so much dynamite has been 
stockpiled as in the Middle East evf<5 
effort to stamp out a burning fuse is wen 

worthwhile. „ „ 

Theo Sommer 

(Die Zell, Hamburg. 7 August 198’J 
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■ HOME AFFAIRS 

SPD and FDP try again to 
end Hamburg stalemate 

Lack of political experience may be 


IranMIuierRimdschau : 

H amburg is still without a majority 
government even though the elec¬ 
tion was held in May. The Social Demo¬ 
crats, who went into the poll ns minority 
office-holder,-increased their vote to 
emerge as the single biggest party — but 
still without an absolute majority. 

Weeks of coalition talks with the Free 
Democrats have so far produced no re¬ 
sult. Some of the slicking points have 
been major. But many have been petty, 
even ridiculous. Now the parties have 
returned after a four-week summer 
break — and the mood is more optimis¬ 
tic. 

But optimism can’t obscure the big 
differences that remain, especially on 
economic issues. This applies nationally 
as well as in Hamburg. 

Hamburg, a city-state, has a long tra¬ 
dition of close collaboration between 
Social Democrats and trade unions, es¬ 
pecially in the public sector. 

This is the very sector in which the 
powerful business wing of the Free 
Democrats would like changes. It was 
clear that this would be a stumbling 


involved here, but that cannot be ac¬ 
cepted as an excuse. In the final analysis 
even parties with special interests must 
be capable of negotiating larger policy 
packages. 

It is particularly embarrassing when a 
politician such as Wilhelm Rahlfs, FDP 
leader in the assembly, puts his own 
name forward as Economic Affairs Sen¬ 
ator. 

He may have his merits, hut they 
don’t qualify him for this crucial post. 

What makes matters particularly em¬ 
barrassing is the fact that his party has 
nailed to its mast the colours of econ¬ 
omic renewal in the city. 

The first round of post-recess talks 
has conveyed the impression that swift 
progress is now to be made toward ne¬ 
gotiating coalition terms. 

There is little choice al present. Fai¬ 
lure to come to terms would have un¬ 
foreseeable consequences both for 
Hamburg and for the two parties. 

Hopes, harboured by the city’s FDP 
leader Ingo von Miinch for one, of 
Hamburg sounding the clarion call for a 
fresh round of Social and Free Democ¬ 
ratic collaboration all over the country 
have proved somewhat too sanguine. 

The coalition agreement that has 



I'm going that way, says Hamburg FDP laadar Ingo von MUnch (right) to 
Hamburg Mayor Klaus von Dohnanyl (SPD). ,l» h „, n: |.„| y . Prt . tt , 


made the most headlines nationwide has 
been the decision to go ahead with local 
government rranchi.se for foreign resi¬ 
dents in Hamburg. 

Both parties were committed to the 
move, so it could no longer hc post¬ 
poned. Despite persistent legal abjec¬ 
tions they were bound to get down to 
brass tacks on this issue. 

Hamburg’s borough councils may 
luck puwers enjoyed by local councils in 
other Liimter, but that need not be a 
drawback. Hamburg could well blaze a 
trail on votes for foreign residents. 

But an SPD-FDP coalition in Ham¬ 
burg is unlikely to upset the balance of 
ties between the Bonn coalition parlies, 
much though they may differ on a num¬ 
ber of issues ul the moment. 


If anything, the coalition talks in 
Hamburg have had the opposite effect, 
showing above all how widely powerful 
groups within the SPD and FDP still dif¬ 
fer, especially on economic policy. 

Hamburg may at most affect neigh¬ 
bouring Bremen, which is to go to the 
polls on 13 September. 

In Schleswig-Holstein, where slate 
assembly elections are also to be held 
next month, the Free Democrats have 
sided with the CDU and look askance at 
their fellow-Liberals in Hamburg. 

They are so irritated by the coalition 
talks in Hamburg that they have nut yet 
seen fit to invite the city’s FDP lender. 
Professor von Miinch, to campaign in 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

Kars ten Plug 

(t runkInner Itundsihau. »i Auguvi 1 VX 7 ) 


block — and so it has been. 


Small steps and mutual concessions 
may he made, hut the FDP, with six per 
cent of the votes in the election, cannot 
force %in iltc SPD changes along ihe 
lines brought about in Bonh, where the 
Free Democrats are junior partners in a 
coalition with Chancellor Kohl’s Chris¬ 
tian Democrats. The SPD is too strong 
in Hamburg for that. 

But some Social Democrats in Ham¬ 
burg have yet to realise, nfter years of 
absolute-majority rule, that they can no 
longer do as they please. 

Last winter, the SPD almost went into 
Opposition in Hamburg’s assembly. It 
recovered in May hut now depends on 
FDP support for a majority. FDP hack¬ 
ing is available, but at a price. 

Instead of accepting this starting- 
point, which was surely self-evident, the 
two parlies embarked on petty bicker¬ 
ing over who was to get which job — so 
much so that their talks at times seemed 
less like an attempt to negotiate coali¬ 
tion terms than a political game of win¬ 
ners and losers. 

Neuc Heimat, the financially beleagu¬ 
ered trade union-owned housing cor¬ 
poration, for example. 

The Social Democrats have offered to 
bail it out by buying its Hamburg hous¬ 
ing stock. Views differ on the terms, but 
al limes the Neue Heimat debate has 
sounded more like an attempt to solve 
all the country’s political and economic 
ills. 

Hamburg may like to style itself the 
gateway to the world, but world affairs 
are not decided in the city. It has a pile 
of more immediate problems ranging 
from unemployment well above the na¬ 
tional average to heavy municipal debts. 

A coalition agreement must at least 
concentrate on what is feasible, yet the 
two parties still seem to be debating the 
grund design. 

Hamburg s Free Democrats have rep¬ 
eatedly conveyed the impression that 
both sides have first sought to gain ac¬ 
ceptance of their special wishes. 


B remen, which goes to the polls on 
13 September, is the smallest Laiul 
both in size and population. It has 511 
area ul 404 squuic klluincircs uiut a 

population of roughly 660 , 000 ; ' ' ' 
Bremen is an SPD stronghold. The 
party has had an absolute majority fur 
years, ft is unlikely to lose this, hut there 
could be some surprises. 

Three right-wing extremist parties 
are pulling up candidates: ihe DVLJ, 
backed m great financial cost by Dr 
Gerhard Frey, tile proprietor of a right- 
wing weekly newspaper; the neo-Nazi 
FAP; and the Republicans. 

The Republicans were modestly suc¬ 
cessful at the lust election in Bavaria Iasi 
year, where they are run by a publicist, 
Franz Schonhuber. 

There were three Republicans in the 
outgoing Bremen assembly, but they 
were elected as Christian Democrats 
and changed parries in mid term. 

They are unlikely to be re-elected. 
None of the three parties are expected 
to poll the five percent needed for elec¬ 
tion, especially as the extreme right- 
wing vole will be split between them. 

But all three want to take votes from 
ihe CDU and do on (he right wing of the 
political spectrum what the Greens have 
done to the SPD on the Left. 

The CDU’s role in Bremen ranges 
from desperate to tragi-comic, rather 
like the SPD’s in Bavaria. 

Bremen’s Christian Democrats may 
style themselves political watchdogs of 
the Social Democrats, whose absolute 
majority rule is unchallenged, but they 
polled only 33.3 per cent four years ago 
and a mere 28.9 per cent in last Janu¬ 
ary’s general election. 

The Bremen CDU is an old and 
toothless watchdog and seems even to 
have forgotten how to bark. 

It is fielding a new No. 1 candidate. 
Reinhard Metz, but even less is seen and 
heard of him than of his predecessor. 
Bernd Neumann. 

Neumann has taken over Metz's seat in 


Extreme right 
aims to hit 
CDU in Bremen 

the Bonn Bundestag and still poses a chal¬ 
lenge to Metz as Luiiti CDU chairman. 

The Christian Democrats must be 
seriously worried their support may 
slump to below 30 per cent next month. 

Like the three right-wing extremist 
groups, the Free De nine rats hope to 
lake their pick from traditional CDU 
voters. In 1983 the FDP polled 4.fi per 
cent and stayed out in the cold. 

The CDU says the FDP has copied 
the Christian Democratic manifesto yet 
plans to join forces with the Social 
Democrats (like the Free Democrats in 
Hamburg). 

Yet Ihe Bremen FDP has chosen as its 
slogan not a specific policy item but the 
unimaginative tag “Back into Parliament!” 

That is clearly the FDP's first prior¬ 
ity, but it also implies that policies are of 
secondary consideration. 

■--fn -poim of-sfact:: (he; BrciMen ; FDP .. 
sleers an erratic course between the 
pragmatic approach of Foreign Minister 
Genscher and the hard-nbsed economic. 
Liberalism championed hy former 
Economic Affairs Minister Lambsdorff. 

Yet Bremen’s Free Democrats are 
among the most moderate. Their leader 
for just over the past year. Claus Jagcr. a 
43-year-old lawyer, is considered a left- 
wing Liberal. 

The Bremen FDP is so lacking in pro¬ 
file that its main strength is the strength 
of it voting trend nationwide. 

In Bremen — unlike elsewhere — it is 
not felt to be particularly competent on 
economic policy. 

That is due to the convincing per¬ 
formance of Social Democrat Klaus 
Wedemeier as Lord Mayor. He may on¬ 


ly have token over from Hans Koscli- 
nick two years ago but hc has done well. 

Willi uiieniplovniem r mu line ul IS.q 
per cent, the high cm Land level iri [lie 
country (while not forgetting roughly 
I 0 (),(M)(I commuters from neighbouring 
Lower Saxony), lie luis concent ruled on 
economic affairs ami finance as policy 
issues. 

His personality and the i magi native 
way in which lie has set about creating 
new jobs against the background of cri¬ 
sis in shipbuilding and steel have earned 
him the respect and support of trade 
and industry as well as that of his fol- 
Inw-Sncial Democrats. 

His well-prepared, personally pre¬ 
sented and successful appeal to the 
Constitutional Court in Karlsruhe 
against the terms of revenue redistribu¬ 
tion between the Lander was particular¬ 
ly impressive. 

His quiet, reliable manner and the way 
in which he makes no bones about the 
problems faced by Bremen and Bremer- 
haven have enhanced his authority both in 
Bremen and in Bonn so fast that surveys 
show him to enjoy the popularity of Hans 
Koschnick in his heyday. 

His personal popularity is several per 
■ font higher, than: his pnrtyrs.iand the 
SPD is in fine fettle too. Recent surveys 
indicate that it might well retain its ab¬ 
solute majority of 51.4 per cent and 58 
seats in the House. 

Bremen’s SPD fared less well last 
January, polling 46.5 per cent in the 
general election. Its campaign strate¬ 
gists are also worried by the large num¬ 
ber of don’t knows and by the possibil¬ 
ity of a poor turnout. 

They lack a central campaign issue 
such as a shipyard closure. So the SPD 
seems likely to lose more votes to the 
Greens, who polled 5.4 per cent in 1983 
and 14.5 percent lust January. 

The Social Democrats may then have 
to share power with the Free Democrats 
(or the Greens). Voiker Skierka 

(SiiddeuiuchL' Zuiiunc. Munich. A August I vs 7 ) 
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HOME AFFAIRS 


Local governments fear income-tax 
reform will cause them problems 


T he German local government con¬ 
ference .says Bonn's planned reform 
of the income-tax system will present 
many local governments with almost in¬ 
soluble problems. The Liinder are just 
as anxious. Even financiaily-strorig 
states will have troubles. 

The total tax relief up to 1990 in what 
is Che most extensive lax shake-up ever, 
involves about 44 billion marks. 

^■■Ta7rp5yfefr-wiirgEt-b^R-25-mmon- 
marks in “reap relief. OF this, 5 billion 
marks will be brought forward to 1988. 
This, together with tax relief already de¬ 
cided upon, brings the total of tax relief 
for 1988 to almost 14 billion. 

In 1990 "rear tax relief will be 20 bil¬ 
lion. To this can be added 19 billion 
that will be compensated for by restruc¬ 
turing and adjusting, primarily by cutt¬ 
ing subsidies. 

Even if Chancellor Kohl's govern¬ 
ment does realy manage to cut subsid¬ 
ies, the question still remains: how is the 
real tax relief of 20 billion marks to be 
achieved? 

Funds will be available from savings 
in the public sector. But it is a pity that 
hope and reality ar c worlds apart. 

The fiscal planning council includes 
the Bonn Finance Ministry, the states' 
Finance Ministries, representatives 
from local government bodies and the 
Bundesbank, the central bank. 

Years ago, the council set up guide- 




” vf .* 

lines for public expenditure which laid 
down that growth should be not more 
than 3 per cent a year — the aim being 
lo hold it below the increase in gross na¬ 
tional product. Only in this ivny coulJ 
“public "finances be put back on their 
feet. 

If lax relief is included in this redeve¬ 
lopment process, the expenditure ceil¬ 
ing should be reduced, one would have 
thought. But there hus been no mention 
of it. 

On the contrary, states and local gov¬ 
ernment bodies are spending money 
hand-over-fist. This arrangement pre¬ 
vailed even after Chancellor Kohl 
formed his government in 1983. 

But since 1985 this self-imposed ex¬ 
penditure ceiling has been exceeded 
year after year. The Finance Minister in 
Bunn has, in fact, kept lo the three-per¬ 
cent ceiling, but it has been relatively 
easy for him to do so. 

When Finance Minister Gerhard 
Stoltcnherg can lighten n burden lie 
docs so. The must recent example of 
this was the Cabinet's decision to m< 
crease unemployment benefit insurance 
which in u clandestine manner relieved 
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the strain on the national budget to the 
tune of a billion marks per year. 

This way of easing finances is uol 
open to the slates and local govern¬ 
ments. 

Then there is another factor that can 
be taken into consideration. Central 
government has a relatively limited la¬ 
bour force. Increases in personnel sala¬ 
ries do no hurt anywhere near as hard as 
they do in the states and local govern¬ 
ment bodies. 

How far have the politicians involved 
in financial affairs strayed from the path 
of virtue? In 1983 expenditure by cen¬ 
tral, regional and local authorities in¬ 
creased by 1.4 per cent and in the fol¬ 
lowing year by 2.4 per cent. In 1985 the 
increase was 3.3 per cent. Last year it 
was4.5 percent. 

This means that last year the guide¬ 
lines provided by the fiscal planning 
council were exceeded by 1.5 per cent. 

It does not look as if the situation will 
be any better in the future. In the first 
quarter of this year public .spending was 
five per cent higher than it was in the 
same period last year. 

The increased tempo ol public spend¬ 
ing cannot he explained by extraordi¬ 
nary items. It is a dangerous trend. 

The feeling of apprehension that state 
linance ministers and city treasurers 
have when they consider the reforms of 
the 1990s is understandable. But with¬ 
out reform they will slip into ever more 
.- 

I here is little that can he done in’ ilic 
short-term about recurrent expenditure 
such as Tor personnel, social benefits 
ami servicing debt. 

On the other hand tax receipts are 
not increasing at the rate that was previ¬ 
ously hoped for but a short time ago. 

Latest estimates in Muy this year sug¬ 
gested that tax receipts for the stales be¬ 
tween 1987 to 1990 will be a good 
DM I9bn below the figure estimated in 
May 1986. The May estimate shows 
that tax receipts for local government 
bodies will be down almost DM !4bn on 
the figure calculated Inst year — to¬ 
gether DM33bn. 

This tax shortfall does not include tax 
reflief planned for 1990. 

Wo inflation 

There are reasons for this restrained 

wJPZa'- T h he - ,a \ rc,icf P«<*agc 
r I? 6 m 88 , is having Its effect, if not 

iully. Also finance politicians in central 
government, the states and local gov¬ 
ernment bodies must lower their esti¬ 
mates of economic growth. 

Finally there is still no inflation. If 
prices are stublc then receipts from va¬ 
lue-added taxes do not increase verv 
much. 

Stable times also dampen down the 
wage updrive. Workers and salaried em¬ 
ployees do not climb up the tax scale 
quite so swiftly. This means that clan¬ 
destine tax increases are lost to the trea¬ 
sury. 

It is just this that has not been taken 
mto consideration by the finance politi- 
ctans. On the whole as clandestine tax 
increases fail to appear then citizens en¬ 
joy real and fairly considerable tax re¬ 
lief. 


Periods of price stability, looked aii, 
this way. are constant ly accompanied 
“clandestine’’ lax reform. • 

This has played no part in consul*, 
minus of the 1990 reforms. 

Now that “clandestine” and “g L . 11U j ni> . 
lax reforms are reconciled to euchoih* 
the extent of total lax relief is- high f 
Thus the states and local govern,**, 
bodies, with their relatively rigid recur- 
rent expenses, gel into trouble. 

This also explains why such a fin. 
iinec-mimled prime minister as Loib 
Spiil h of Baden-Wiii t temberg wonder, 
whether proposed tax reforms should 
not he applied in two stages. 

No-one is prepared t.i say hotv huh 
the burden will be for the slates and lo¬ 
cal government bodies, Nu-one know 
what will come of the tax shake-up ih* 
is now contemplated now that fa sea¬ 
son of state elections has come to an 
end. 

Until the situation is clarified local 
government bodies are assuming that 
they will fall into debt to the tune of 
DM9hn in 1990. That is four times 
more than last year. 

If this standard for the tendency to 
debt is absolute then the indebtedness 
of central government, the sin lesandlo- 
etil government bodies would not tven 
he litc level Spiith fears fur of * 
about DM 1001m. f 

As Bonn has not linked tariff adjust 
mail to its financing the bewilderment 
is considerable among slates and local. 
government bodies, with justification, : 
because the stales have yet lo balance 
their books. 

Here it is a matter of evening out,a 
least to Mime extent, the differing finan¬ 
cial strengths of the slates and the local 
government bodies that stand hchwJ 
them. 

-«Th» .ConMiuuiUmal ■ Com l has ar- 
notineed that part ol the balancing r 
accounts practised today is illegal. A 
draft bill drawn up by the go vein nn'N 
lor reform Ims not been greeted with 
much enthusiasm by the states. 

Birgit Breitcl, Finance Minister in 
Lower Saxony, stated in the July ismk 
of Winsvhtiftxdicnst, linn fiscal adjust¬ 
ment, the apportionment of icvciuicbe¬ 
tween central government, the sialtf 
and local government bodies, and tax 
reform are closely linked to one aimlber 
and tliai this does not diminish the con¬ 
cern felt by state finance ministers. 

Birgit Brciicl welcomed in leaded la* 
reforms, but she left no doubt that tht 
finaneiiilly-weiik stales could in no win 
bear the brunt ol revenue s/torifulls. 1 
She said: “ I’he financial strengihrw . 
our federal stale are too uneven.• 
a tax reduction, distributed over 
all tile states, would not be possible. 

Financially-weak states or date' 
weakened by the introduction ol Bonn’s 
reform, brought in without due consid¬ 
eration or its effect on planned tax re 
forms, are hound to he faced with ur 
solvable difficulties. 

This would be risking “a financial 
emergency stop without an automatic 
braking system." 

What to do? So as to avoid coming b 1 
financial disaster, the cumulative effect* 
of fiscal adjustment mid tax reform must 
begin gradually. v 

In more concrete terms central g< lV ' j 
ermnem must give the states affected . 
bridging assistance. i 

Considering the burden federal legis¬ 
lation imposes, particularly on finan- 
cinlly-weuk states and local government 
bodies, it should be all the more easy w 
reach this decision. 

Patti Heliinghuusen 
(Khcinischer Merkur'ClirM und 

utiiin. .it July 1 w!m 
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Chocks away, soon. Full-size mock-up of the Brltlsh-Qerman-ltallan Eurofighter. 

■ PERSPECTIVE 


iPhtiia: MMh 


Two new European fighter aircraft in 
a marketplace big enough for one 


T he French arc slicking with their 
aircraft. The British. Germans and 
Indians arc sticking with theirs. 

It is likely that, by the early 199l»s. 
there will be two state-of-the-art Euro¬ 
pean combat aircraft — the French Ra¬ 
fale and the Eurofightcr of the British- 
German-Italian EAP (Experimental 
Aircraft Programme). 

Once the respective air forces have or¬ 
dered their aircraft, the marketing battle 
will begin. On the world market, there 

Will oe only rcru... -- - p rolo _ 

types of both impressed military obser¬ 
vers with aerobatic and vertical take-off 

displays at die Paris air show in June. 

But they’were no more than proto¬ 
types designed only to show the aerody¬ 
namic wonders of new technology. 

Whether a combination of the two 
will ever become the European fighter 
aircraft of the 1990s is another matter. 
The belling at the moment is against it. 
It will be well over five years before we 
know for certain. 

Both sides — France on the one hand; 
and the triple entente of Britain. Germany 
and Italy that designed and built the Torn¬ 
ado — have years of development work 
behind them. Neither has any intention of 
losing its technological advantages. 

So by the early 1990s there will al¬ 
most certainly be two up-to-the-minute 
new European fighter aircraft. 

Yet, once the local European orders 
have been filled, the costliest European 
arms programme of the next decade will 
erupt in a battle for world markets. 

German members of the EFA (short 
for European Fighter Aircraft) consor¬ 
tium are convinced of the technical su¬ 
periority of .their contribution toward 
the Eurofighter. 

Other members of the consortium are 
manufacturers in Britain. Italy and Spain. 

Bonn may have withdrawn, on finan¬ 
cial grounds, from participation in EAP 
prototype development, but Messersch- 
miu-Bolkow-Blohm (MBB) in Otto- 
brunn, near Munich, are proud of hav¬ 
ing contributed toward both the design 
and the prototype. 

When Germany pulled out of this 
pan of the project the British had no he¬ 
sitation in accepting the ideas that had 
been put forward by MBB engineers. 

The German. British, Italian and 
Spanish air forces have stipulated exact¬ 
ing demands the Eurofighter must fulfill 
if it is to meet their requirements. 

The design engineers have had to 


SUdcteulsCheTcltiirig , 


crack many a lough nut. To ensure air 
supremacy, for instance, the fighter 
must be able to climb better and to be 
more mobile and have a narrower turn¬ 
ing circle than any other plane. 

The fighter must be able to attack en¬ 
emy targets both at close range, in dog- 

fipbjs. and at a longer distance and out 
ol sight. 

These and other requirements are es¬ 
sential, chiefs ol air stall say, to meet the 
threat posed by improved East Bloc 
combat aircraft that are expected lo be 
taken into service in the 1990s. 

Aircraft designers may be excused 
for feeling the three key design specific¬ 
ations amount to squaring the circle. 

The Eurofighter must have an unladen 
weight of no more than 9.75 tonnes (with¬ 
out fuel or weapons). The surface area of 
its wings must he 51) square metres and its 
thrust must he 90 kilunuwions. 

The wing specification in particular is 
considered to be crucially important as 
ensuring ideal uplift, “good-natured" 
handling and the lowest possible aerod¬ 
ynamic resistance. 

The technical highlights of the design 
concept include fly-by-wire controls, 
making instable aerodynamics possible, 
with pilots no longer needing to con¬ 
stantly reset their controls. 

The fore- or duck's wings are claimed 
to improve mobility substantially. They 
will be made of lightweight non-metallic 
materials such as carbon fibre, glass fi¬ 
bre-reinforced plastic and aluminium- 
lithium alloys. 

In a nutshell, the aim is to ensure a 
high thrust-weight ratio and a low wing 
strain, thereby making the plane more 
manoeuvrable than has yet been consid¬ 
ered possible. 

In 4U years of relative peace in Europe 
views on the shape hostilities might take 
have changed. This is reflected in military 
specifications for the new fighter. 

Planners in uniform were long con¬ 
vinced that the outcome of a war in Eu¬ 
rope would be decided in a matter of 
days. So aircraft were designed and 
built to deliver peak performance for a 
limited period, so guaranteeing maxi¬ 
mum destructive potential. 

There was talk of a “disposable” air¬ 
craft. But times have now changed. 


Combat aircraft are expected to retain 
their combat and deterrent potential for 
longer periods. 

The Eurofightcr is designed for u life¬ 
span of 25 years, fur instance. The sup¬ 
porting structures of the aircraft shell 
are designed to withstand 6,000 flight 
hours without showing signs of fatigue. 

Key features such as avionic, electri¬ 
cal and hydraulic systems must be laid 
on in belt-and-braces manner, with re¬ 
placement systems at the ready to en¬ 
sure that the entire, expensive aircraft 
need not unnecessarily be abandoned. 

I tit tUlll|rl 1 v,n,.l it,it ri»- 

quires wilt liiiviluhly email >t risk ot 

overtaxing the pilot. So maximum auto¬ 
mation is to he incorporated to ease the 
burden. 

Head-up display and direct voice in¬ 
put make the pilot’s work easier too. He 
needs only to say the word “flaps” or 
“shoot” and the microphone will "ac¬ 
tion” his instructions. 

I lotas, short for hands on throttle and 
stick, is another system designed to make 
it easier lor the pilot to handle the con¬ 
trols. 

lie no longer needs to push dash¬ 
board buttons, toggles and levers. All 
key controls can be operated from eith¬ 
er the joystick on his right or the throt¬ 
tle on his left. 

Flaps or undercarriage can be operat¬ 
ed by pushing a button. Radio contact 
with other aircraft or ground control 
can be established by pushing a button. 
Radar can be checked for target align¬ 
ment in the same way. 

Superiority over aggressors should be 
ensured by a new radar system known 
as track while scan and consisting of a 
powerful computer ihat cOJi Indicate 
several targets on the monitor screen 


Bonn, Paris 

Continued from page 1 

in Germany. So if France must play a 
part in Germany’s forward defence, it 
would mean Paris boosting the conven¬ 
tional potential it has neglected in fa¬ 
vour of the force tie frappe. 

But it lacks both the political resolu¬ 
tion and the hard cash. 

Paris has decided lo believe in the 
nuclear deterrent. Bonn is persuaded 
that nuclear weapons alone do not de¬ 
ter; they must be accompanied by a 


while tracking for others at the same 
time. 

It establishes target priority without 
delay, arriving at priority assessments 
on the basis of distance, size and speed - 
As an arms carrier the Eurofightcr 
will be fitted out with up in I 2 missiles, 
depending on its combat role (air-to-air 
or air-to-ground). 

They will he either American Side¬ 
winder. ASRAAM and AMRAAM mis¬ 
siles for short- and medium-range use 
or the Italian Aspide. 

Two extra fuel tanks, arranged in pig¬ 
gyback fashion, are envisaged to enable 
the aircraft to stay airborne for as lung 
as possible. 

The leading aerospace manufacturers 
in the four countries associated with the 
project have set up llic Eurufigbicf 
Jagdflugzeug GmbH in Munich to su¬ 
pervise the project. 

They are MBB and Dornier in Ger¬ 
many, British Aerospace, Aeritalia and 
CASA of Spain. 

Their four air forces estimate com¬ 
bined requirements to total roughly 8U0 
fighter aircraft, to be manufactured pro¬ 
portionately by the companies in ques¬ 
tion. 

A final assembly line is to be set up in 
all four countries to ensure technologi¬ 
cal equality. The Euro fighter will be 
manufactured in Munich and Augsburg, 
in Warion, near Blackpool, in Turin mid 
in Madrid. 

The Eurofightcr GmbH in Munich 
will be responsible for the idrcruft shell 
and weapon systems, while Eurojct Tur¬ 
bo GmbH, also Munich-based, will be in 
charge ol engine development. 

Partners in the engine venture are 
MTU of Munich, Rolls Rnycc of Derby, 
Fiat Aviazionc of Turin and Scncr of 
Madrid. 

i- ii ■ i>j>. ... 

sponsibility for the EJ 2IJ0 engine, a de¬ 
sign for which lias been drawn up uiul 
submitted. 

To ensure thrust ami tieceieiatimt 
performance turbine rotor blades will 
be made of monocrysuils ami discs of 
pulverised metals. 

Specially modified booster jets ami 
digitalised engine controls (keeping a 
cunsliilit check on performance ami 
warning of overheating) should ensure 
technical excellence, engine designers 
say. 

High tcch will enhance reliability and 
reduce maintenance costs. 

France emphasised at the Paris air 
show that it is determined ic> go ahead 
with the DMhOhn Rafale project and 
equip iis air force with til least 33U of 
these new fighters. 

They will replace first the ageing 
Etendnrds, Super-Eicndards. Crusad¬ 
ers and Jaguars and later phase out the 
Mirage loo. 

So Europe seems sure to remain di¬ 
vided for decades where combat aircraft 
are qoncermd,, Rudo , f Meuler 

(SQdUculschc ZGilurtg. Munich, I August 19X7) 


credible defence preparedness. And 
that can only be demonstrated by con¬ 
ventional units. 

There needs to be u public debate 
inbnih Countries, but it seems both 
governments prefer political ges¬ 
tures. 

These gestures may be important in a 
media age, but if they take the place of 
politics the result can only be stagna¬ 
tion. 

The descendants of Adenauer and dc 
Gaulle must show the courage of their 
convictions and say what they want. 

Wolfgang Svhmieg 

(Niirnhk'rgcr Nachrichicn, 7 August 
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TRADE 


Unctad talks produce some dull reading 
and one or two other things as well 

T 110!ill! VII has it* ■iiu.MmA 


U ncliul VII has i?mled its ure-ciing in 
Geneva. A 50-pnge document was 
issued It* show what happened. Ii is mil 
compulsive reading. 

I( is hard lo explain to outsiders what 
ihe aims and advantages of the Geneva 
UN Conference on Trade and Develop- 
mem are. 

In spile of this, many people ni Gcn- 
L ‘ W| chn n* dial the meeting, which gut 
Tnorr-appaBing-tlie longer if went, was 
worth the lime and expense. 

Keynotes have been realigned or 
redefined and guidelines for progress 
been extended. 

The tenor of North-South ties has mar¬ 
kedly improved. Ii has grown more objec¬ 
tive, more realistic and aimed more at 
cooperation than at confrontation. 

Mutual accusations and recrimin¬ 
ations, of colonial exploitation or being 
a bottomless pit of pointless expendi¬ 
ture. have been replaced by an effort to 
bear interdependence and joint respon¬ 
sibility more in mind. 

So Unctad VII may be seen as having 
marked the beginning of a reappraisal of 
the entire range of development policy 
problems. 

There may well have been no need for 
the demonstrative behaviour of the Un- I 
nod States and the reminders given by 
other Western industrialised cotmirie's , 
Ii '01 "ley, as ,1k- Third Wc.rW» mujm e 
I railing parinm anil aid d„n,,rs. wen- r 
no longer willing to pul up with inurdi- si 


^nmffitrtrrjlllgeineinr 

lllttv. piBMC^Ukt . 


nate demands and accusations of pro¬ 
viding too little development aid. 

There arc also those who admit that 
Western govern men is and industrial in- 
iciesrs are partly to blame lor the ineffi¬ 
ciency and setbacks of development 
policy and for the massive debts run up 
by a number of developing countries. 

Western aid, they concede, has been 
used to buy political influence and in 
bids to safeguard export markets and 
commodity supplies. 

The Geneva conference has ended 
with a realisation that development pol¬ 
icy can only succeed if its further fund¬ 
ing is combined with solutions m debt 
problems and takes into account the 
economic, structural, trade and com¬ 
modity policies pursued by individual 
countries. 

Growth-oriented structural adjust¬ 
ment was an Unclad VII keyword, with 
all concerned agreeing (hat a long-term 
lehi strategy is an essential prereiiuisiic 
for success. 

[» must be ;i strategy geared to the re¬ 
quirements mill opportunities of those 
concerned and pave the wav for h»lh a 
replenishment of funds from external 
sources and a urentor nv»uu. r 



domestic resources. The Third World 
countries are agreed, lo a greater extent 
than used lo he the ease, lo he responsi¬ 
ble themselves, especially for economic 
policies creating a climate favourable to 
L ,_ free enterprise and initiative. 

An economic climate or this kind would 
;)[ tend to stem the tide of capital outflow and 
encourage stronger cuniinilmeiil by riuni- 
i- exiie and foreign investors, 
n One of the most striking features of 
p die conference was the breakthrough of 
free market principles in the Third 
n World to which it bore testimony. 

n Signs of market orientation were even 
.1 apparent in a number of .statements 
made by East Bloc delegates, who were 
I remarkably iinpoleinicnl in comparison 
with their behaviour at previous Unclad 
conferences, showing first signs o| read¬ 
iness to take tin development policy 
commitments of (lieirown. 

Structural adjustment and greater 
orientation toward market forces are 
emerging ns keywords in commodity 
policy loo, 

Wiih the seemingly spectacular Soviet 
accession to the joint commodity fund 
there is. at least in theory, a possibility of 
implementing the integrated commodity 
policy adopted at Nairobi in 1 97ri. 

Changing patterns of supply and de¬ 
mand have since shown, however, that 

■in approach bused mi econumi. 

“ ,,u 1,11 Mobilising commodity ex- 

I hat is why more importance is aim 
attached to structural improvements and 
to economic diversification by countries 
tli.it depend mainly on commodity earn- 
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mgs. particularly by means of f lln . k , . 
commodity fund** disposal. 

I lie intiitsiriiiJisocl countries -in. • 
daily expected to improve t|,e, r !!?' 
forimmee on sirueiural ailiuo n P 
Tlu-y enn unly i-xpn-i .li-v,,.''.^ . ^ 
t.» slop being a bott,, m | t .. ss pj| j f lh d 
serious in promising, as t| kv 
have, to renounce proteeiiu„i Mn C " 

I hey must show mice and lor all a,, 

iIkw mean business on abjuring pr( ,^ 

no.i.sm ami throwing lhein lu , r j ' 
w.dcr open to goods exp„ r . Cl , 
ileveloping conmnes. ■ ,Bt 

In rcalfjruling the aims „f „ 1£ . ~ 
Uruguay Round. which n.ch.Wc reform! 

or the system ol world trade. ihe/„j l(i 

Inulised countries might succeed m 
persuading the Third World tr, rc(rain 
from Iurther argnrneni over the ddimi- 
tat'n, 1 of powers between Unctad anu 
other m tern annual organisations such 
as Gan. the World Bank and the IMF. 

1 lie I bird World countries might then 
accept these other urbanisations us Ivin* 
responsible lor negotiating specific agree¬ 
ments and implementing specific mm«. 

1 hey have been torecd to artnoul- 
edge that their idea of Unctad a* an 
oxerriding international economicwga- • 
nisation with universal pmxeis i> iw- f‘ 
practicable as maitcis non stand. 

^ et Unctad and its secretarial arc sail 
by some to liaxe gained greater weight, in 
the course ol the (ieiteva conlcicnec, a* 
the xenne ol a meaningful Noiih-Southdi¬ 
alogue Irom which the work of other nrjy- 
nisatioiis stands to benefit. 

So the conic re nee ended oil a noted 

reasonable satisfaction •m.i . J 

i * .inuni piacticc will show whether tb 
goodwill aiui agiccinciii mi coopcralk 
in working in acljiexc the object iu 
outlined in the ‘fihaf eimlcVeiiccTliKi 
nieut will stand the lcs| ol time. 

llo/Igu/ig ran ,fcn W'vciibrrtih 

It I.Olk I HO.-i Alli-riii.-in,-/Olur. 

I in I V'IIm ht.oi.l. I Au f -i'a l^’i 
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Cl cr,m,n markets should be thrown 
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G erman markets should be thrown , . , 

open wider to Third World ex- nl u, dwMiijil iciiinmulities. More 
ports says Economic Cooperation Min- t ‘ ,, V.; ,r,,r |,r,,,lutV be impmied. 
islcr Mans Klein. I he developing countries iIteniM 

He said in his 1986 development I" 11 ' 1 cl °, mo,v ,n 11 St ' indigeuotis si 
icy report that all sectors should he '"i 'V USL ‘ •'‘■haviotis pan 
opened up, especially agrieullure. Aid i 1,ll lei'ls. 

by trade was better than grants or other h v ‘ ,i „ U, ^ u]vni pr'»KUs revic 
support measures. ,hu Ihuin l-.eonnmie Coupero/ 

“Countries that can’t sell us >, nu .i • , IMrv uvrtf checked bu their 

“."X »>'>' anyihing " I ' " c , - hl ^ «'£ 

said. lcr ‘ *■ Scxeral projects were aimed a' cn 

He hinted ihai ,u- rc »n mental restoration, frees were he 

sor. Jurgen ^Worake h* A " pre ? ecc *- p, : m 1 ‘ C(l lo uf{ ^ How* caused 
insisting on German 001 fav °“ r ''bole.sule destruction of tropical i 

being spent n r dcv c1opmcm aid forests, for example. 

counted xvas the reeinieni ®°° l,S ‘ WhHl f,L ' 01111,1 public-sector developmc 

quirements P C ° Un,ry ' s rc " ^ in IM6. or t.,43 pc 

Hr*rr k'i«j ■ i . sihcuil of Western ini 

iron Sa ' d 3n ,ntcnsiv e infornia- allscd «iumrics* average of IJ..16 per i 

difference* was . needed lo iron out Ncl s pcnding on bilateral and i 
policy. * opinion on development * a,era * H 'd were slightly down. 

T . ' German aid continued lo he has 

inese differences xvere exaggerated ™ ral development, on which DM 
bu aid to the poorest of the poor was WSs in ^tol. 
not Mmply ( a matter of solidarity or of . Ano, hcr DMI.5hn was spent o 
° ne , s nc »gbbour. || also made Mc - r «|uiremcnl projects and DMI 
sound development policy sense. on energy-related projects. 

he swift economic and social nrno- Africa and Asia each accouiite 

ess by African, Asian and Latin Ameri- "*■ p , cr cen * °f German financial or 

!" an countr 'es was in Germany’s self-in- r ,C . a aM “ ,an «. Latin America j 

ScSm ex P°“’^nta,ed induslria- 11 PUf CenL 

ised country. The poorest developing cour 

He mentioned the dramatic decline in S ’ Vcn DMytM,m in non-repaj 

commodity prices and the importance ' Anw,f ° 0S 

tDie Wl-Ii, Ilnnn, 1 ^Xugusl 


Herr Klein said an intensive informa¬ 
tion campaign was needed to iron out 

policy 60 "" ° Pini ° n ° n devdupment 

These differences xvere exaggerated 
bu aid to the poorest of ih c poiir Wus 
not simply a manor of solidarity or of 
loving ones neighbour. Ji a | so mad 
sound development policy sense. 

reslhv A V f if ' CCO " omic anJ social prog¬ 
ress by African. Asian and Latin Ameri¬ 
can countries was in Germany’s se(f-in- 

nse^countiy Xp0rl ' 0nentaIed ind,,SIria- 

He mentioned the dramatic decline in 
commoduy prices and the importance 
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■ RETAILING 

Unknown, high-flying newcomer elbows 
the heavyweights out of the way 


H elmut Wagner heads the higgest re¬ 
tail organisation in West Germany: 
Asko Deutsche Kaufhaus AG has nn an¬ 
nual turnover of more than 13 billion 
marks. 

This operator of hypermarkets and 
specialist outlets on out-of-town sites 
has left the traditional city-centre de¬ 
partment store chains like Kaufhof, 
Hertie and Horten a long way behind. 

Yet, the name of Asko is hardly 
known apart from the people who actu¬ 
ally shop there. Worse, the name do¬ 
esn’t mean much to hanks and investors 
either. 

So Wagner, xvho has obvious showhiz 
talents, has gone on the offensive with a 
publicity campaign: major newspapers 
have been featuring advertisements 
proclaiming loudly the Number One po¬ 
sition of the group. 

The firm keeps on getting bigger. 
Wagner has bought 24.9 per cent of the 
equity of his major competitor, Massa, 
which increased turnover from more 
than 10 billion to more than 13 billion 
marks — and shot it past the largest de¬ 
partment store group. Karstadt AG. 

Wagner says there is still work to do 
to make the Asko name a family one. So 
far, it is still confused with a Finnish fur¬ 
niture manufacturer of the same name 
which has now pulled out of Germany. 

But Asko’s relative obscurity does not 
detract from the success of the business. 

Most of the success story has been 
written by Helmut Wagner who, with his 
colleague Gunter'Mossri'er, 1 has headed 
Asko since the beginning of the 1970s. 

Wagner is equally a convinced capitalist 
and a Social Democrat. He said that he 
had followed Oskar Lnfontnine, the left- 
wing Saar Premier, and the East German 
leader, Erich Honecker, "with delight”. 

In 1960, as an “SPD official," he was 
appointed to the board of the Allge- 
meine Saar Konsum Organisation. 

He now says that no decisions get made 
making appoints like that but "they were 
lucky with the laymen they had.” 

At the lime Asko was a sleepy consum¬ 
ers’ cooperative, which began life in 1880 
as the Eisenbahn-Consum-Vercin. It had 
more than 330 grocery shops in the south¬ 
west of the Federal Republic. 

Asko’s rise began at the beginning of 
the 1970s. Wagner, a former Young So¬ 
cialist, chairman of the Sozialistischer 
Deutscher Smdentcnbund at' Mainz 
University and a trades union official. 



made a complete break with Asko’s 
past. He turned his back on the Associa¬ 
tion of German Consumer Cooperatives 
in Hamburg, that was in the process of 
collecting regional consumer coopera¬ 
tives into u co-op centre. 

Instead of that he dressed up his As¬ 
ko afresh. He turned it into an Ak- 
liengesellschafl, a company with limited 
liability and quoted shares. The opera¬ 
tion started with a turnover of DM2U0m 
and a built-in small loss for the future. 
Wagner investigated the situation and 
found that the organisation's future lay 
in the outskirts of towns and cities. 

In 1971 he founded his first self-ser¬ 
vice department store, a new form of re¬ 
tail outlet, which sold, apart from food 
stuffs and groceries, a wide range of 
hardware, clothing, household goods, 
cosmetics, house cleaning items and 
much other merchandise in daily use. 
The prices were rock-bottom. 

Wagner’s Basarc xvere a great success 
with the public. In the first year of oper¬ 
ations turnover increased 36 per cent. 

From the beginning Wagner's aim 
was to rid himself of unprofitable shops. 
Gradually he got rid of shops that had 
become too small. In the mid-1970s, he 
finally parted with supermarkets — tmd 
in doing so, reduced turnover by 
DM800m. 

But the out-of-town successes comp¬ 
ensated. By the end of 1976 even sales 
at the self-service nutlets made up a half 
of the annual turnover of almost one bil¬ 
lion marks. 

Wagner’s immense success in his out- 
of-town operations gave the city-centre 
shops, particularly the department 
stores, no peace. For apart from Asko, 
other companies such as Massa, Ali¬ 
ka uT, Schapcr, Lcibbrnnd and the Veha 
subsidiary Deutsche SB-Kauf, had also 
moved to the outskirts. 

Then in 1977 the government 
slammed the door. Curbs were put on 
discount stores on the outskirts of cities 
and towns. No shopping centres cover¬ 
ing an area more than 1,500 square me¬ 
tres were given approval to operate. A 
self-service hypermarket needed as 
much as 10,000 square metres on the 


outskirts. Wagner said: "In doing this 
the government created a monopoly for 
us.” 

Wagner now had to rein back his at¬ 
tempts at becoming u national self-ser¬ 
vice hypermarket chain on the outskirts 
by expanding into the north of the Fed¬ 
eral Republic. 

There were already four Apollo hy¬ 
permarkets in Lower Saxony, but ap¬ 
proval for more was withheld. The four 
alone in the north of the country were 
not economically viable. Wagner sold 
them to the Schaper Group in Hanover. 

The government's action opened the 
way for Asko to expand elsewhere. 

Wagner made his company the undis¬ 
puted Number One in retail business on 
the outskirts of cities and (owns, by esta¬ 
blishing new outlets but mainly by spectac¬ 
ular take-overs of other companies. 

In 1979 he entered into the building 
materials business. His 90 Prakliker 
building materials and handyman super¬ 
markets he named as the "Aldi" (a chain 
of low-priced grocery stores) of the 
German building materials market. 
These outlets offered handymen, trad¬ 
esmen and moonlighters building mate¬ 
rials at discount prices. , 

In 1981 he made his second foray into 
new business when he bought into the dis¬ 
count clothing chain Adler of Haibach. 
This was a lucky move for Asko, for it 
brought to the cheap outlets not only mas¬ 
sive growth hut also profits for the con- 
sinnily unpitnl-stnrvud iriiUing^rniip. 

Clothing and fabrics were produced 
in Bavaria, Sri Lanka and South Korea. 
Wagner said with satisfaction: “Till now 
no-one has been able to copy Adler." 

That year the Monopolies Commis¬ 
sion cast its attention on Wagner’s acti¬ 
vities in the Saar. He then created a mild 
sensation in the trading sector. He cut 
through the last threads hinding him to 
the Co-op Group. He was mainly in¬ 
volved with this cooperative for the pur¬ 
chase of goods. He now linked up with 
the cooperative Rewe-Zentrale AG. He 
obtained 50 per cent of the equity in 
this operation. 

The other 50 per cent of the Rewe 
capital was held by the expansion- 
minded retail grolip Leibbrnnd. To¬ 
gether Wagner and Leibbrand formed a 
very strong trading group. For the Mon¬ 
opolies Commission a huge, but perfect¬ 
ly within the law, operation. 

But Wagner was far from being at the 



I’m the Number One now, says Hel¬ 
mut Wagner. (Phoioisicrm 


end of the line. Instead of trying to ex¬ 
pand the groxvth of the self-service out¬ 
lets, in 1985 he took over Deutsche SB- 
Kauf, a retailing subsidiary of the Vebn 
Group. Deutsche SB-Kauf has 23 self- 
service outlets and eight Agros cash- 
and-carry hypermarkets. 

With this move Wagner more than 
doubled the Asko 1984 turnover of al¬ 
most DM1.7bn. 

To make this operation acceptable lo 
the Monopolies Commission Wagner 
gave up his holding in Rcxve. The Mon¬ 
opolies Commission gave him the nod 
of approval. 

Bui his great moment was yet to 
come. Last year he hought into his Han- 
nver-bosed competitor Schaper. that 

luai y Liu lind a luimivu uf L>M3.7\«n. 

With this acquisition he was able to pen¬ 
etrate the north ns well as the west of the 
country. 

In this deal Wagner acquired 42 
building materials retail outlets, 27 fur¬ 
niture and interior decoration oper¬ 
ations and a dozen or so wholesale 
shops. 

Triumphantly he said: “Asko has 
moved up the class Ladder.” 

Since the heinning of this year Wagn¬ 
er has had at his disposal more than 75 
per cent of the Schapcr capital tmd he 
has an option on the rest. 

But here he wants to be in tune with 
the Monopolies Commission. The Com¬ 
mission sees in Wagner’s new massive 
empire an opposing force to powerful 
trading groups from Aldi to Metro. 

Harald Lubbert, a department head 
in the Monopolies Commission in Ber- 
Contlnuod on page 8 
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Plan to let small firms hire 
services, disused space 



One of Germany's biggest engineering 
groups is planning to let disused premises 
plus equipment, services and infra-struc- 
(ure to smaller Arms. Mannesmann lias 
been steadily slimming its operations and 
hopes (hat leasing both knowhow and faci¬ 
lities will allow it to at least break even on 
disused premises. It plans to hire out port 
rucifitics on the Rhine, (lie works railway 

- nehiork, com panyjncdical service and fire 

brigade, laboratory" facilities, planning 
units, researcli-and-development resources 
and data processing facilities. Here, Kay 
Bandermann looks at the group’s plan for 
Deutsches Allgemelnes Sonnfagsb/ati. 

T he calendar on the bare wall is for Au¬ 
gust 1979. The room is empty, the 
PVC flooring clean. Apart from a broken 
window, the disused offices look ready for 
use. 

The building next door, once a enn- 
tecu, is also disused — and looks it. 
Ferns and wild plants (formerly known 
as weeds) festoon the doorway and 
reach to the windows. 

Hall 3a, a few yards farther on, has a 
■side door (hat opens when manhandled, 
exposing to view a hole in the floor and 
the 30-year-old concrete foundations of 
the redbrick building. 

Steel piping and waste nietaJ still litter 
the factory floor but Mannesmann, the 
lube manufacturers, would like to see life 
return to the 35.0U0 square metres, or 
nearly nine acres, of industrial wasteland. 

g WWw fcpIl igrn wV rti fc j . \q , 

metres (40ft) above the ground, could 
then go back to work moving loads of 
up to 80 tonnes. 

Mannesmann plan a new approach to 
location of industry, and what the engi¬ 
neering group has in mind here in Duis¬ 
burg has already been highly praised. 

Three factory workshops with a com¬ 
bined floor space of over 100,000 
i square metres, or 1.2 million square 
feet, and a further 75,000 square metres 
or uncovered space currently used as 
farmland are on offer. 

Mannesmann are prepared to rent or 
sell, leasehold or freehold, the entire 
site, wholly or in part, to other firms. 

Newly-established firms are just as 
welcome to set up shop as larger com¬ 
panies with plans to expand. 

The factory may not have been in use 
for five years or more but ail halls still 
have working crane facilities and electric 
power, compressed air and water points. 

Much the same can be said of many an 
industrial wasteland in the Ruhr. The 
:i , n^hgen, Duisburg, site is one of many. 

. '™ re n differs from the others is 
that Mannesmann are prepared to offer 
newcomers their entire infrastructure 
and technical know-how — for a price 
Cost-sharing, they call it. 

Newcomers will be able to use the Man¬ 
nesmann inland port facilities on the 
Khine, the works railway network, medical 
! service, fire brigade and canteen. 

Laboratory facilities, planning units, 
research and development, data pro¬ 
cessing — all are on offer, at a price. 

For small firms in particular, says a 
Mannesmann director, the advantages 
of access to such comprehensive ser¬ 
vices cannot be rated highly enough. 

“They have no need to invest heavily 
in site development and factory con¬ 
struction," he says. “Or take transport, 
for instance. “If a small firm wants to 
ship heavy goods it will take them at 


least a day to get u police permit. For us 
that is just a minor detail." 

He nods in the direction of the exten¬ 
sive works railway network, which lias 
direct access to the Bundeshnhn and na¬ 
tional and international rail services. 

Pressure of costs has forced Mnnnes- 
mann to embark on (his new entrepren¬ 
eurial venture. Like all large Ruhr coal 
and .steel companies. Mannesmann arc 
under pressure to adjust. 

In Mannesmann's case the payroll 
wilt be cut back from 20,000 to 15,500 
by the end of next year. The manage¬ 
ment has revised production targets too. 

Output has now been set at 2.4 milli¬ 
on tonnes of raw steel and two million 
tonnes of steel tubing a year. In 1985 
the production figures were 3.5 million 
and 2.65 million tonnes respectively. 

Mannesmann workers in this part of 
Duisburg have not yet been affected, 

but it is their turn next. 

In the early 1970s the company gave 
up manufacturing rolled steel in Huck- 
ingen, concentrating instead on produc¬ 
ing the raw material for steel tubing. 

The next wave of modernisation, 
which occurred in the early 1980s, saw 
a retrenchment of activities to a handful 
of highly efficient facilities, especially 
two continuous casting plants for seam¬ 
less steel tubes. 

Mannesmann have invested DM I bn in 
this modernisation programme over the 
past eight years. Industrial facilities no lung- 

. -CT.required a vtt pan ™ a g tmmca | 

They are expected to yield rental income 
and the proceeds of straight sales, although 
one spokesman for the company is doubtful 
whether the operation will net a profit. 

;‘Wc have very little hope of earnings 
being higher than the cost of refurbishing 

factory and office space," he says. 

The extra revenue from contract work 
for Mannesmann workshops and laborat¬ 
ories is not expected to amount to more 
than three to five per cent. 

“There is a great deal of goodwill about 
the whole operation, you know," he snys. 
Goodwill for Duisburg, a city hard-hit by 
the structural crisis that besets the entire 
Ruhr. 

Small wonder the local authority is 
more than willing to lend any assistance it 
can. Duisburg has long suffered from the 
specific problem that it no longer owns a 
srngle square metre of industrial develop¬ 
ment land. v 

T hal \ says Helmut Stegemann, deputy 
head of the municipal development agen¬ 
cy, u ts a late consequence of the long-term 

Continued from page 7 

lin, said: “Without us Asko's star would 
never have risen." 

The officials in Berlin are unable to 
prevent the Asko star from glowing 
eveh brighter. . 

For the time being Asko has only an 
unassailable 24.9 per cent participation 
in Massa. But there js nothing jn the 
present law or the administration of jus¬ 
tice to prevent a company taking over a 
majority. 

But Wagner himself has denied that 
holding CreSted in ,aking over a majority 

He said: “I am just a simple business¬ 
man and not a monopolies expert I 
must deal with that first." 

Wagner is of the view that there is a 
lot he can do with his new acquisition. 


laud huMing policies of the city’s leading 
industrial companies." 

Mannesmann, Tliysscn and Krupp, the 
"Big Three,” own up in 7(1 per cent of the 
industrial acreage. The city has urged 
them since the late 1970s to pan com¬ 
pany with land that has been abandoned 
ami works that have been shut down. 

“They didn’t begin to oblige until the 
1 98(ls steel crisis and public pressure was 
brought to hear on them," Stegemann says. 

The city has ample land zoned ns com¬ 
mercial acreage, but industrial acreage in 
sufficient quantity is essential if industrial 
development is to help create new jobs. 

Provisions of the Static Emission Act 
require more than a mere stroke of the pen 
to reclassify commercial us industrial land. 

Lord Mayor Josef K rings feels Maniics- 
luaiufs move may have a signal effect un 
other companies. The industrial develop¬ 
ment agency confirms that talks are being 
held with the hoards of Thyssen and 
Krupp. 

Reimut Jochimscn, Economic Affairs 
Minister of North Rhine-Westphalia, 
calls the Duisburg experiment an “en¬ 
couraging and progressive step." 

He clearly has more in mind than just 
Duisburg and has offered new compan¬ 
ies a 15-per-ccm investment grant as 
part of the Ltuul government’s pro¬ 
gramme to help depressed steel areas. 

Little over a week after the first an¬ 
nouncement in Duisburg the response 
was said to be “extraordinarily positive" 
nnd even "phenomenal." 

There have been over 30 enquiries 
and works tours have been arranged 
wiili interest being shown by firms in a 
wide range of industries. 

A precision engineering firm has 
shown interest in expanding. A printer 
likes the look of an old canteen. A fun¬ 
fair showman was keen to find somc- 
■ where to Atnte his swings and rnuntln- 
bouts over Christ liras. 

Another inquiry was received from a 
heavy engineering firm.The most imme¬ 
diate response was local, but enquiries 
have also come in from farther afield 
than North Rhinc-Wesipliaiia. 

Mannesmann hope to sign the first 
contracts soon. Initial negotiations arc 
already under way for the larger facilit¬ 
ies that promise to be the more lucrative 
for the company. 

Details cannot be finalised overnight or 

a com P an y invests 
DM200m months go by as locations arc 
analysed, plans are costed and the project 
I s given the once-uver at all management 
levels responsible for approving the Invest¬ 
ment outlay,’’ says a Mannesmann director. 

So it will be two years at the earliest 
before anyone can say for sure whether 
the Duisburg experiment has really 
been a success. ' „ 

Kay Bandermann 
(Deutsches Altgcmeincs Sonntagshlatl, 
Hamburg, 2 August |yjj7j 

The Kipp family that founded Massa 
have reduced their interest in thecom- 
■ P an y fa just five per cent. 

Apart from 25 supermarkets he has 

' It SPe ? aliSed su P crn farkets in- 
eluding (Wnishings and elearical goods 

stores, a prefabricated house nrn- 
: gramme and certain production facto- 

He can lease space for Adler in the 

rial sto U res™ ar,t ?' buildin 8 ™te- 
rials stores complement one another 

un for sl PU ‘ ,h . c pr ' fabr i«>ted houses 
shops ' hai'ding materials 

For some time his sausage and meat 
shops hare been operating up to capac^ 
jly. Once more a piece of luck for Wag- 

Giinhlld Freese 

(DicZcil, Hamburg, 31 July 19H7) 


Pipeline makers 
blame losses 
on dumping 

DIE# WELT 

^wtsui.^u .,.,,, 11 ',.. * 

CJeamfess steel pipe manufacture,, i 

West Germany. 1, a,lec.llrituiaad 

Hilly have mounted a massive nnti- su t, 
■sKly complaint to the IX’ Commit 
in Brussels, via I heir umbrella oreanisa. 
lion in Paris. against the xiatc-o*** 
Austrian steel group Voesi-Alpine AG 
They are up in their ears in u 0U bie 
anyway and claim that their consider¬ 
able losses are due to the Austrians. 

The Vocst group has only been kepi 
ulivc by stale subsidies. The production 
of the pipe plant in Slyria was designed 
originally only for the Russian market 
but n is now being marketed in iheEii- 
ropean Community at prices 25 per 
cent below EC prices, partieuladyjjj/Ae 
“liberal" West German market. 

By complaining they hope In nvAeit 
difficult for the Austrians or get an in¬ 
crease in customs duties applied. 

I hey are looking for signs that there 
will be fairer competition in the future 
with oilier state subsidised and sluie- 
owned steel concerns. 

The West German steel pipe associa¬ 
tion in Dusseldorf describes this as "an 
act of despair." 

In 1986 the Austrian steel concern 
made a loss of DM318 for every tone uf 
steel produced. These losses ran into 
billions tlint hud ui be covered by the 
slate. 

I Iris year the losses will be less whick 
means that a subsidy of DM467 pur inn 
must be given. 

More than a half of this tlnniping- 
priced steel from Slyria finds its way io 
the West German market. 

German steel manufacturers (Minnies- 
monn, Bcnielcr and Maxlliitie) regard it 
ns just a little ironic that Voersl has made 
great play of being the company out to res¬ 
cue Maxlifitte from Ivuikruptey. 

H is the Voerst-Alpine dumping 
prict^lnr pipes that has basically driven 
Maxhiittc into bankruptcy proceedings. 

West German seamless steel pipe pro- 
duction was dropped a fifth last year to I.S 
million tons. Only 60 per cant of their cap¬ 
acities were used, as is the case this year. 

Since 1981 producers iiavc cut lheirsr 
nual production by 260.00U tonsJ»f rc ’ 
duced the labourforcc by a fifth u> 3 W,WW. 

Poor demand has made it necessary 
to make further adjustments to the la¬ 
bour force involving up to 4,000. 

Having to find redundancy payments 
for these employees has brought the 
steelworks to their knees. 

German steel manufacturers have 
one sensitive disadvantage. They arc de* 
pendent on their own primary produced 
steel. They do not enjoy protection as il 
is guaranteed in the steel crisis mea¬ 
sures introduced by the EC Commis¬ 
sion through cutbacks in production, 
market sharing and protection from im J 
ports from third countries. 

The continuation of .the avalanche of 
steel subsidies In other EC countries is 
already engulfing the pipes market. 

The association has demanded the 
removal of these measures that distort 
competition, “or German producers of 
seamless steel pipes must be given 
equivalent subsidies." 

J.GehlhoJf 

(Die Well, Bunn .31 July 19 W 
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■ SPACE RESEARCH 

Everyone’s back 
on their 
launching pads 

S pace research seems to have re¬ 
gained its momentum in the West — 
both in America and Europe. 

Nasa hiis begun trials of the space 
shuttle. Discovery, which is due for its 
next lift-off next summer. 

Nasa has also placed with Rockwell 
International, the US aerospace group, 
the long-eonirover.siul contract to build 
u fifth splice shuttle to replace Challeng¬ 
er, which exploded on take-off in Janu¬ 
ary 1986. 

Europe also appears to be on the 
march again now that the trouble with 
Aricine’s ignition has been identified 
and eliminated. The next satellite 
launch by Arianc carrier rocket is now 
scheduled for September, after a delay 
uf over a year. 

Bonn Research Minister Heinz Rics- 
enhuber has named five German astro¬ 
nauts who will stand for Bonn’s commit¬ 
ment to manned space research. 

But only two of the five (three men 
and two women) stand a chance of being 
sent up into space in a low terrestrial or¬ 
bit, 

When the Americans invited first 
one, then two German payload special¬ 
ists fa take part in US space missions on 
board Spacelab, which was designed 
and built mainly in Germany, the poten¬ 
tial astronuuts were selected, specially 
trained and sent over to Nasa. . 

■This lime, in 'u bom of over-enthu¬ 
siasm, no fewer than five potent ini as¬ 
tronauts have been selected and arc lo 
be trained at great expense. 

It could end up being a frustrating ex¬ 
perience for them. By the mid-1990s 
(hey will probahly be simply too old to 
be sent up into space. 

Yet in Bonn, at any rule, space re¬ 
search seems to have been rediscovered 
now that Foreign Minister Gcnscher, 
under pressure from France, has taken 
to untiringly stressing the benefits of 
high tech. 

He sees it as essential if Germany, as 
an industrialised country, is to play u 
part in the space raee or the white heat 
of technological progress. 

. Jn reality German industry lends to 
be reluctant to go in for space experi¬ 
ments as a means of developing and 
testing new materials, alloys or drugs. 
The reason is mainly cost. 

European Research Ministers drew 
up plans in Rome in January 1985 for a 
joint venture in manned space research. 

.They-have yet to agree on exact dead¬ 
lines for the Ari&ne 5 launcher rocket, 
the Hermes space shuttle and the Co¬ 
lumbus space station. 

The technical risks have yet to be 
fully identified, so the. financial prob¬ 
lems that may arise are equally uncer¬ 
tain. 

Technical changes that have proved 
necessary in all three cases have post¬ 
poned completion of the preparatory or 
definition phase, accounting for 
DM255m in extra expenditure. 

But as the delay postponed the dead¬ 
lines by which funds were required, the 
actual budget estimates have not been 
exceeded. 

The Ministry now expects to be pre¬ 
sented by the end of September with as¬ 
sured technical and scientific data en¬ 
abling the government and the Bundes¬ 



Three will be left out: Research Minister Heinz Riesenhuber (third from right) with (from left) potential astronauts 
Schlegel, Thiele, Brtimmer, Walpot and Walter. tph.mvdnui 


tag lo agree on fundamental decisions 
for European space programmes. 

The details are then to be agreed for 
all member-countries of Esa, the Euro¬ 
pean Space Agency, at a meeting of the 
Council of Ministers on 9 and 10 No¬ 
vember. 


Two women, three men to be 
trained as astronauts 


The sums so far mentioned, even ten¬ 
tatively, by Herr Riesenhuber have al¬ 
ready come ns a shock to MPs. 

The German share of the bill was ear¬ 
lier estimated at about DM8bn, bui ihe 
latest figure is DM 18bn at I y86 prices. 

The Greens are not alone in referring 
to cost estimates burgeoning in tropical 
splendour and to a bottomless pit that 
wax likely to cost.untold billions. 

Herr Riesenhuber in contrast says the 
cost will amount to DM lObn by the furn 
of the century, including an extra na¬ 
tional space research programme, 
which is a figure |hsti cun tic financed. 

, He will, hear nothing of allegations 
that he heads a Space Research Ministry 
that no longer has funds at its disposal 
to invest in anything other than space 
research. , 

Ministry officials expect further de¬ 
lays to occur, postponing the develop¬ 
ment of Arinnc 5 and. even more mar¬ 
kedly. of Hermes and Columbus. 

At the latest estimate the Arianc 
launcher rocket for the Hermes space 
shuttle will not he ready iinlil 1997, 



while Hermes will not be available until 
2000 and Columbus not for a farther 
decade. 


On the quiet, Bonn officials expect 
the French lo have bitten off more than 
they can chew and to be forced to curb 
their planned expenditure. 

The striving for top-notch technology 
must nql stop short at space research, 
but it must be geared to what Js feasible 
and makes sense. 

In America, as on this side of the Atlan¬ 
tic, there has been growing opposition lo 
fresh talk of a manned mission to Mars. 

Instead, it is argued, it would be pref¬ 
erable to develop and manufacture a 
new spacecraft that made orbital 
launching simpler, less expensive and, 
above all, safer. 

Now the space shuttle designers have 
proved unable to abide by their commit¬ 
ment (o cut the cost of getting one kilo¬ 
gram of payload space borne to less than 
$2,000, a single-stage launcher rocket is 
felt to be needed. 

That is a challenge the Europeans 
could do worse than take up. 

Rudolf Metzler 

• (SiidiJcuischc Zciiung, Munich, 4 August I VK7j 


T hree men and two women have been 
chosen from 1,7UU applicants to be 
shortlisted as astronauts in Germany’s 
space research effort. All five arc to he 
trained as astronauts for the D2 Spacelab 
mission, probably in 1991 — but only 
two will be used. 

Rcnaie Luise Briimmer is a 32-year- 
old researcher from St. Gallcn, in Swit¬ 
zerland, who studied maths and physics. 

Hcike Walpot, at 27 years, the youn¬ 
gest. is a trainee anaesthetist who was an 
Olympic swimmer. 

Gerhard Paul Julius Thiele, 33, has 

KliHlii-il physics. IL- rim in Inst yunr\ New 

York marathon.' 

Hans Wilhelm Schlegel, at 36, the ol¬ 
dest. studied experimental physics and is 
currently working for a manufacturer of 
physical measuring and testing equip¬ 
ment. He skis and surfs, runs cross coun¬ 
try and plays basketball. 

Ulrich Waller, 33, is a specialist in tun¬ 
nel microscopy, which is a way of making 
atoms visible. 

Frau Briinuncr qualified as a senior 
school tenclicr. She is a lively, dark- 
haired woman with an unmistakable Ba¬ 
varian accent who says she enjoyed 
working as a teacher, “hut working as a 
clerk at rhe counter of a large bank dur¬ 
ing the semester holidays taught me a 
great deal loo." 

Nor would she would wanted to have 
missed out on 18 months working night 
shifts as a nurse in a children's hospital. 

She lias lived and worked for six years 
in the United States, She did physics re¬ 
search at Miami University before mov¬ 
ing to Colorado University, where she 
now works. 

• " In Bbiilder-,-GoI T at the fodt of- the. 
Rockies, she is concerned mainly with 
meteorological topics such as the me¬ 
chanics of wind currents and numerical 
weather forecasting. 

Frau Briimmer is a keen photographer 
f 1 have even won prizes") and enjoys 
classical music as a relaxation from 
working at the VDU of heir computer. 

She started mountaineering two years 
ago. She lives with a fellow-physicist, Joe 
Maclellan, for whom she now hopes to 
find a job in Germany. 

Frau Walpot was born in Dusseldorf. 
Her parents were both competitive ath¬ 
letes. She was an Olympic swimmer and 
now works as a trainee anaesthetist at an 
Aachen hospital. 

Fans will remember her better by her 
maiden name, Heike John. She was a 


member of the German national squad 
from 1974 lo 1981 and swam for her 
country at the Montreal Olympics in 
1976. 

In Montreal, she says, she may have 
felt much ihe same as on astronaut does 
in space. 

Married since 1984 and the mother of 
a thrcc-year-old daughter, she is also 
fond of classical music. 

Respiratory insufficiency is her career 
speciality, with the emphasis on side-ef¬ 
fects of modern intensive medical care 
nr, to use her own words: 

“You find iiny number of fiurliclev in 

patients (hat have no business Irciug 
there." 

Mechanical respiration for laboratory 
rabbits is as much parL or her research 
work as the evaluation of microscopic 
photographs describing the form and 
function of undesirable particlc-s. 

Herr Thiele, of Aalcn, in Baden- 
Wiirucmhcrg, is the most individualist 
among the five. 

A wiry 33-ycar-old who studied phy¬ 
sics in Munich, lie describes himself ns n 
conservative. His first key experience 
was his time as an officer cadet on board 
the Gorch lack, the Bundcsmarinc train¬ 
ing ship, in the Mediterranean. 

He alsp relates his experiences on 
watch duly as a naval officer on board a 
patrol boat based in Flensburg, as a 
shipwrecked sailor in Panama and sever¬ 
al weeks spent on the Galapagos Islands. 

It comes as no surprise to learn that his 
PhD thesis was on Trace Element Dis¬ 
tribution in the Warm Water Sphere of 
the North-East Atlantic — very much in 
keeping with his maritime interests. 

. His second key experience, incidental¬ 
ly, was the b/rthof his daughter fusa, fol¬ 
lowed a year later by that of son Tjark. 

That,, he say, made him . a convinced 
war resister in 1983. Since mid-1986 he 
has beer.at Princeton on a postgraduate 
scholarship. 

“I am particularly interested in how 
our climate develops in the long term and 
in the role playetj by the ocean," he says. 

His family is his main hobby, although 
he is still an active athlete; he ran in last 
year’s New York City marathon, for in¬ 
stance. 

He is a Beethoven fan with a soft spot 
for Sibelius; “we spent our honeymoon in 
Finland." 

Herr Schlegel is one of a family of nine 
children. He studied experimental phy¬ 
sics in Aachen, then signed on for two 

Gontlnusd on page 13 
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FILMS 


The youngest generation of German 
directors discovers the present 

Si builds a bomb from mhxr A i r. 


A mad scientist builds a bomb from 
radioactive milk and vegetables - 
and destroys the world with it. 

Tvyo American soldiers on a survival- 
training exercise become separated 
from their comrades — and suddenly 
they find themselves confronted by a 
Russian soldier. 

On Christmas Eve. four men in 
wheelchairs steal DM20,000 of don- 
aitonsHYom then -home Tot the handi¬ 
capped — and meet an angel. 

These then, arc three films from the 
New German Film movement. They are 
films that represent something of u 
change in tack because for some time 
young German film-makers have tended 

to avoid flniJthmi. ■ . 


other American and the Russian frater¬ 
nise. 

It is hard to understand why the 
tough men in Hugh Hoffmann's film 
world had to give up. masturbate under 
a sheet, cut up a dead rabbit with a knife 
and scurry through the dark pines in a 
dandified manner with a revolver. 

Hoffmann said: “i grew up in Berlin 
and was constantly confronted by the 
East-West conflict. I made the film be¬ 
cause of this, which is nothing more 
than the desire that people should un¬ 
derstand each other more.” 

His story was triggered off by a worn- 
out American Army jeep (hat Hoffmann 
bought and that is constantly parked or 

bemo driven aKrv.it L:_ r:i_ 
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country. 

Top German directors such as Volker 
Schlondorff. Werner Herzog or Vadim 
Glownn, have looked to America or the 

South Seas for themes. Younger direc¬ 
tors (ll'llfihnrin.r.___, 




--- ionic <iim 

turned to the German past. 

Mathias Ailary, 27. who made the 
Chernobyl collage Keineriei Besorenis, 
said: “Most people take a cautious line 
and make films about the past, because 
they are sure that they will get a film 
promotion grant or a contract from tele¬ 
vision.” 

If is a new development that film¬ 
makers are settling accounts with the 
azi period as a means of gaining access 

-***-- 1 hguhlllnin I* 1 * 
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world on West German film-making 
cannot be ignored. Roland Emmerich, 
who graduated from the Munich film 
and television college, has stubbornly 
pursued his aim of producing American 

action films in Oarmi.... 


ihhthe be com P,®* ed chronologically 
film promotion. - snh the common fly. But 

Tuiant.i_r:.. n _ nd in this. 


film promotion. 

Twenty-five years ngo, when 26 
young film-makers in Oberhausen 

FHm g M b ^. ng ,he NCW Germftn 
Film, Matthias Ailary would have been 

run out of town for his contemptuous 
opinions. p 

th H A o S ? 0W lcarned to say the right 
mng. He is one of the generation of 
turn-makers around the year 1 960 who 
set out shakily Into the film medium 
Dealing with the German past obvi¬ 
ously was easier for them. Their fathers 
were not old enough to have been able 

Reich* ^ ,hemse,vcs in Ufe Third 

They only learned about the horrors 
o Auschwitz and Dachau and the Nazi 
terror from history books. Their parents 
hadexpenenced the war in an air-raid 
shelter or from the viewpoint of an anti¬ 
aircraft auxiliary. 

f he younger generation in 
Woodstock were twanging away at their 
guitars they were learning set theory. 1 

w! h ?hrn, n ll ^ qW abom lhe Vietnam 
War through films such as Platoon or 
Apocalypse Now. 

JSS # ? lin ' di i rect or* on Whom they 
model themselves on no longer come 
JS 0 *" 1Fr ® nce * directors such as Jean Luc 
Goddard or Louis Malle, but the young- 
cr generation of film-makers from the 
USA such as Hugh Hoffmann or Fran¬ 
cis Ford-Coppola. 

Hugh Hoffmann, who grew up in Ber- 
for' and »oo S 


Emmerich, a special effects expert, 
has amazed the film world with his hor¬ 
ror and science fiction films. They con¬ 
stantly include astonishingly good 
tricks, as in his latest Hollywood Mon¬ 
ster, with a very weak script that, a few 
years ago, would have made egg-head 
cineastes turn up their noses. 

The generation change in the New 
German Film lakes place so swiftly that 
it can only be compared chronologically 
wuh the common flv. u,—.- i *_ 


od in this. 

Some of the signatories of the 1965 
Oberhausen Manifesto, now over '’O 

nfVh °w regard thc founder generation 
of the New German Film as being “sub¬ 
tile falsifiers of reality." 

While a few old-hands lament the 
death of the irrcplacable Rainer Werner 
Fassbinder, and complain that they 





don't get enough subsidies from the 
state and no-one now lakes any notice 

nf fnAir Uln.l. «i__ ' 
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film-makers are rearing to go. 

Matthias Glasher reminds his older 
colleagues of Francois Truffaut, "who, 
at the beginning never had a penny and 
went into debt so as to make his films." 

Glasner, 22 and from Hamburg, has 
followed Truffaut’s example and has 

Sm p* 7 . 5 ' minut e- io ng experimental 
film, Requtem. The film is clearly based 
on the panic caused by Aids. An ep- 
demic breaks out into a world filmed in 
dazzling colours. No-one can explain 
where the epidemic originated and how 
-t wa S Passed on. PeopI who are infected 

?* *'? ®° ' ° M - a " inhabit- 

ant tries to escape from the prison, but 

he finds that the world outside and the 
prison are the same. 


His next film will deni with the things 
that go on between men and women. 

Ailary, Hoffmann and Glnsner are nil 
enthusiastic about their work even if 
they cannot kindle the same enthusiasm 
for it among the public. They take the 
view that there are enough themes going 
for the New German Film. 

They nnd their seniors “from the ten¬ 
nis shoes generation'' are now gelling 
ready to conquer (he telly. They have 
big ideas in direct contrast to their 
meager funds they have available. Hugh 
Hoffmann’s father, producer Gunter 
Hoffmann, financed him to the tune of 
DM60,000, and there is hardly one 
film-maker today in Germany who gets 
by without the public television ne¬ 
tworks. 

Joseph Rusnak said that about 80 per 
cent of all full-length films screened on 
the First and Second Television Chan¬ 
nels are eo-productions. Despite cut¬ 
backs in television planning public tele¬ 
vision networks are, next to state sub¬ 
sidies, essential patrons of the New Ger¬ 
man Film. 

Ralf Huciiner commenting on these 
subsidies said: "Basically we no longer 
make films for the cinema. I can only 
use certain kinds of themes for televi¬ 
sion, bur for the cinema I can show whm 
is really important to me.” 

Huettner and Rusnak have both made 
films for television. Rusnak filmed the 
R e ? r fl?j mcnon novel lister der 
hour In T '*** ■, lhe thirteen 

whh 8 £°' Pr ‘ K,UCh0ns |H he 

with other European stations. The basis 
in literature for these films arc thc un¬ 
known psychological novels of the crea¬ 
tor of the detective Maigrct. 

In Rusnak’s film version Dominique 
(played by Billie Zockler) witnesses a 
murder. Through her window she sees 
how her neighbour, thc attractive An¬ 
toinette (Hannclorc Eisner) kills her 
husband by failing to give him assist¬ 
ance. 

Dominque, a lonely woman, does not 
betray the murderess, but secretly ob¬ 
serves her, identifying herself with the 
beautiful criminal. 

£f,£ Uet,nCr ’ S fi ! m ’ Das Madchen 


for his Dnwn^'ThrS ^ost of,the audience at the premise “7; An angel helps h^- 

was directed more to the style than *o P^ the J/ 111 jeft the cinema via the fire ex- known^elevisin 0111118 film wi,h Wel, “ 
the content of the film. * " s . lh ? firs ‘ quarter of an l!our of Heuttner’s ev ^ 0 ? and actresses or 

Two American officers r..t r._this indigestible fare. rfA “ s "T*' ex! ™ m ely funny film which 


--- w iu 

the content of the film. 

Two American officers, cut off from 
the outside world, are being trained in 
survival techniques, but their unit seems 
to have forgotten all about them. 

The two try to survive until suddenly 
they encounter a Russian. The situation 
escalates. One American dies. The 


. ,- a vumeay, Com¬ 

edy has had a shadowy existence in the 

n .. w .? eri * ai1 F,1 m movement. Doris 
Dome s Manner was an exception that 

ma? Ere 24 December ' 0,1 Chrisi- 

DM-’o nnnV "“"I" whee| - chairs Pinch 

ihel the Bethan y h °™ for 

Jhe hand,capped, donated by thc city of 

Actually they wanted to repair the 
DM20^000. ‘ he * hird ™ £ 

the money An angel help, him. 

Rusnak s exciting film wilh 


— ---..ini me iirai qu 

this indigestible fare. 

°^“ er * a r s not P u ‘ off by this. He 
^ d - h »ve to make films.” He 

h : d m d H h l! ^ hen he was J u « over eight 

he made his first short film. 


Respite its toudry'theinei"never an'em' 

barrassmg Christmas story aVe m " 

that l7n'° ? ak a fil ™ everything thauheylampri? 6 ""^ give a «“™nces 
u n d* e r s t a ikH t ?”°h ^e^p I a in ^J 1CDUSUagy ^ f^ “ *° mak ' ^“different 

RuSnak conf essed: “We have a prob¬ 


lem. We can no longer make a fj|„. 
us no, eomnussioned in one way™* 

The West German film-coin* n,u. 
HO per cent or whose fil«n Fore? 1 
from America, is used to , op c Ua | lv f 
America, productions that co«ii k 
DMIOm are regarded „ cxt 
cheap, hiw-budget productions I?' 
man director would walk his fee, 0 (h 
rule for such a production lnidJ R ?J 
nak said: “Of course you can If 
film for DM50,000 | ni , 

public will not always want to sec it 
He and lliieliner uraduatp/l r«‘ . 
Munid, film nnd lelevisi.m coll^ 
problem lor West Ciermnn 

m.mey" S,MM .. 

Since us esinhlishniem in Obcrlm, 
cn 1965 the New GcrnmSt, 
been eoneerned wilh how 

Then, in ,he lubils. there was 
ntlleensh around for the promolim"' 
West German films. Now sources ol 
cash are bubbling up all over the pJa« 
Paul Schereit, the well-known docu¬ 
mentary film-maker, expressed the view 
that he was surprised that by comparis- 
on with other countries there mp/em 
of support lor directors, hut scu^-sm- 
tors and short-film makers “have noi • 
neen able to gel out of their difficuliiw." f 
I he enthusiasm lor thc risky fnistn 
of film-making declines with many it, 
rectors as they get older. Those whom 
get established make plans thatgualoij 
with the rich living available fromikl 
slates and the television networks. 

Only a few, such ns Knirin Seybold' 
finance their films themselves. She sail 
thnl she did it, "because I eun't find bui 
producers.” 

Katrin Seybold was born in Polands 
1943. She crcnicd a stir with her fit 
this fa Isehe MW She herself said that 
was a scandal. 

The film was a documentary ofik 
crimes committed during the ThirJ 
Reich against gypsies. 

In the course of her resenches in E» 
Germany she stumbled on files that re- 
vcoled that former concentration camp 
l ugs appeared us experts in eomnenu- 
non proceedings and M , were able r 
prevent any kind of compensation. 

Michael Busch, 24. and Ernst Ku 
, 3W * 4,re br, 8 , » sparks as rcgnrdsqi 

»y ami content in West German fi 
making. I hey have produced "the f 
German silent movie iu the talkies en 

The story of mad ProfessorOfenhe 
who, m our time, makes a bomb fn 
radio-active contaminated milk tt 
vegetables. The talc recalls in nW 
ways thc silent filmstar whop/y^^ 1 
Mabuse, Rudolf Klcin-Roggc. 

The film, Mticht des Wahrsinns, tnw 
lhis year in Mannheim, is fascinating^ 
cause of its originality. 

Michael Busch ' said: “We h 
DM30,000. We could either have ma 
a bad talkie with that sum or a good 
lent film,” 

He studied drama and produced I 
silent film with a hand-cranked came: 

He said: “We soaked the developed li 
in a wooden tub as they did in t 
1920s.” 

Busch and Kubitza accompany t 
flickering film with their own pi® 1 

compositions. 

Public taste has been tickled by ll 
problems of Chernobyl in a cinemal 
joke. In contrast to many moral, fing* 
pointing films from past years in tl 
New German Film movement, th 
could have been made by senior p 1 
roary school teachers, something nc 
has been shown on screens over the p® 
few years. It is again possible to laugh i 
Continued on page 11 
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THE ARTS 


Shortcomings in film-director 
experiment at Bayreuth 



'Musical direction not good enough for Bayreuth 1 . . . Werner Herzog's pro¬ 
duction of Lohengrin, ii'hniniltayrcutlicr l-'c-ospidc/Rauh^ 


Handelsblatt 

. WIKTSC HAFTS- UNU FINANZZEITUNG. 

W olfgang Wagner's courage is to be 
admired. Film-maker Werner 
Herzog, whom he commissioned io di¬ 
rect the new Bayreuth Lohengrin, lias 
only directed opera a few times in his 
apprenticeship years. 

Unlike film director Werner Schrdier 
and before him Zcfirclli and Johannes 
Sclianf. Herzog did not feel at home in op¬ 
era. 

He himself said that he had only seen 
five operas live. The novelty character, 
that has been a feature of the second 
"New Bnyreuth” era since Chereau's 
King, was apparent again then. 

The result was not so startling as had 
been expected. Those who expected the 
creator of the suggestive Herz mis (Has 
and the Kaspar Hauser films to bring 
the power and density of his filming to 
Bayreuth were disappointed. 

What Herzog did offer was lasi-cen- 
lury romantic opera in a big cinema 
setting. 

It seems that Herzog and his scene 
nnd costume designer Henning von 
Gierke very much had ihr — - 
'•iiuiv hi mind. I here were beautiful 
pastel-toned costumes, partly trimmed 
with musquash. The stage was framed 
by brunches from trees as we know 
them from film sets: ' - 

The chorus was deco ratively gro'upeil 
instead of being lined up. The scenes 
were dominated by symmetry. The di¬ 
rection of the performers was strangely 
vague and undramatic. 

The dramatic high points, such as the 
light between the Swan Knight and Telra- 
mund in the first net and Telramund’s at¬ 
tempt to commit murder. The evil man 
was laid low in slow motion. The four no¬ 
blemen from Brabant were petrified. 

There was too much standing around 
and there was too little choreography, 
loo much thin was clumsy. 

In a television interview Wolfgang 
Wagner said that the music would he 
“directed" as a film is directed. This was 
a euphemism. 

Herzog directed neither against the 
music nor with it, and that is not good 


Continued from page 10 

a German cinema. There is a demand 
for enleraining films, films for lhe view¬ 
er ant|.not for an esoteric clique of film- 
makers. Yet Films that arc not made of 
shallow material. 

There are no definitions of content, no 
rules about form or style, for the the New 
German Film. It wus always a collecting 
tank of the work of various individuals. 

But from generation to generation 
there has been a change in its relation¬ 
ship to thc* media. 

After the era of the children of the 
economic miracle has followed the gen¬ 
eration of “younger brothers" who had 
everything, who no longer had to 
■ sl ruggle and who had more freedom in 

selecting their themes. 

Fun is called for, despite, or perhaps 
because of. Chenobyl and Aids. 

Jttn-Richard Schuster 
I Rhein i seller Mcrkur-'CbriM und Well. 

lifinn. ID July 


enough for Bayreuth. In the 1970s Wolf¬ 
gang Wagner himself was technically much 
belter in the works he directed. 

A gloomy winter light dominated the 
first scene through which the sun did 
not penetrate. The atmosphere recalls 
Caspar David Friedrich's Miiiwh mn 
Mcer. 

The chorus was formed into three 
groups. The soloists moved (or rather 
stood) between seven boulders formed 
imo a circle. 

The stage was darkened at Lohengrin's 
entrance. Thc saviour arrived from an 
endless spirul at whose end a blue light ap¬ 
peared and from which swirls of inisl 
whirled over the whole of the lurestage. 

In this highly-drumaiic scene, from 
the musical point of view, in which ev¬ 
erything ought to be exciting and full of 
movement, the soloists stood still and 
the chorus disappeared in the mist. 

Herzog directed the combat scene 
neatly and tidily. At the end, inarch off 
in file to the right. 

There was an interesting moment in 
the second act when Ortrud and Telra- 
inuiui seemed to have grown closer to¬ 
gether like the .stone against which they 
were leaning. 

There was no great hall, no boudoir, 
just a half-minmi n.-w»hi~ •■»u «i«. 

right hand representing the court's 
dwelling and the minster where Ortrud 
and Telramund disturbed the bridal 
procession. 

Only in ibis scene was there any kind 
. oj 'Lensiun 'because lhe villains) lelia- 
numd and Ortrud. whose singing domi¬ 
nated, were directed less mechanically. 

A low-slung moon [it up their gloomy 
dialogue. The moon and the stars in heav¬ 
en were reflected in splashing waters. 

In the following scene this pool had 
disappeared. Pages waved palm 
branches and the chorus weaved its way 
charmingly over the hills. 

The nuptial chamber scene in the 
third act was an error of taste. There 
was a huge, silver bridal bed. (Herzog 
bad to use Thomas Mann’s "blue-silver 
beauty" which, it seems, is now obliga¬ 
tory for Lohengrin.) This bed stood in 
the middle of the ring of boulders sur- 


L eonnid Bernstein, the great eiicou- 
rager, showed how a hand of 120 
music students couild be whipped up in¬ 
to a supple and successful orchestra in 
the shortest possible lime in thc first 
concerts in the Schleswig-Holstein Mu¬ 
sic Festival. 

In a second round of music in the Sal- 
zau Music Academy on . the Scienter 
Sec, Sergiu Cclibcdachc rubbed off 
some of his temperament to a group of 
young musicians. Wise conductors 
know what they owe the coming genera¬ 
tion of players. 

Claudio Abhado is also well-known 
for having strong academic enthu¬ 
siasms. For a long time he has worked 
with the Chamber Orchestra of Europe 
and the Gustav Mahler Youth Orchest¬ 
ra with considerable success. Fortunate¬ 
ly neither his duties at La Scala, Milan 
nor in Vienna have interfered with 
these engagements. 

He has promoted the Chamber Or¬ 
chestra of Europe for the past ten years. 
He is now appearing as a guest conduc¬ 
tor at the second Schleswig-Holstein 
Music Festival where he and his young 


rounded by a hlue horizon. It was deco- 
rmively draped with wreaths of pine 
from which the attackers, led by Telra- 
mund, emerged. 

The last scene corresponds to the 
first, except that snow has fallen, was 
still falling, right up to the last bar of 
Oririul's threats to Elsa. The drama had 
not yet ended. 

Mist whirls about again in Loheng¬ 
rin's farewell. The hny Duke Gottfried 
stands iu the light with his swan rig-out 
on, which Lohengrin stripped off hint 
like a lifejacket. 

All in all (his production of thc opera 
■ii*i «.-i i:>«. up iv me luiuuniicisni it 
promised. It never illuminated the clash 
between two worlds, internal conflict 
and the world of the outsider. Courtly 
ritual ami action held back dominated. 

The musical star of the evening was 
ihv vliiHUh, iluii made die mu:d ol' every 
nuance. The diet ion was crystal' clear 
and heightened the drama. 

There is no other opera iu the world 
that Inis such tonal homogeneity. 

In the ensemble scenes the soloists 
gave of their all. 

In the robust parts, Ekkchard Wlns- 
cliiha (Teliiiniuiul) or (inhi'icle Schiiaui 
(Ortrud) produced everything they hud 
right to their limits. This meant that Or- 
mul's Inst see lie was screamed rather 
than sung. 

The King’s Herald (James Johnson) 
found it difficult keeping up while Man¬ 
fred Schenk as thc King. Henry the 
Fowler, did not have to tax his buss 


Music lessons 
from some 
masters 

musicians were applauded wildly. Thc 
members of this chamber orchestra, nil 
first-class musicians, have to commit 
themselves for six months and be pre¬ 
pared to appear as soloists or in other 
chamber orchestra combinations. 

They have freshness, brilliance, spon¬ 
taneity and refinement in their playing, 
qualities that world-famous, older or¬ 
chestras cannot always provide. 

A joy of playing, a pleasure in intelec- 
lual and emotional adventures, cannot 
be conjured up on command. These 
young European musicians knew how to 
gain the most from their talent. 

Three works, not regarded as import¬ 
ant works for major orchestras but 
which cannot in any way be handled as 
minor works, excited the enthusiasm of 


voice too much. Catarina Ligeiulza 
stepped into the role as Elsa von Bra¬ 
bant at thc last minute, replacing the in¬ 
disposed debutant Nadine Sccunde. She 
cannot be praised enough. 

It was no small test of abilities for Li- 
gendza to sing the lyrical role of Elsa ill 
Lohengrin and also Isolde in this year’s 
Bayreuth Festival. But for all our admira¬ 
tion for her she is not quite able to pull ot 
the high notes properly in this role. 

The Canadian Paul Frey made his de¬ 
bate at Bayreuth in the title role. His 
clear, hidden tenor voice was not quite 
polished enough.. He h-»* ■■ 
while" tenor voice, strongly throaty 
and not precise in brenthing, so weaken¬ 
ing his top notes. It seemed as if he liad 
trouble with his vowels, the a was 
sounded deep in Iris throat. 

Conductor Peter Schneider, an old 
BayicuihhiiiKk. w.is leiii.iikiit'lc in ji.m.s, 
His Lohengrin is linzy rather Ilian at¬ 
mospheric. always obliged to provide 
full-bodied harmony. 

I he prelude, whose string section 
must hover as if sounding from another 
world, was on the whole too loml with¬ 
out any refinement in its dynamics. 

The lira malic passages were per¬ 
formed with briu. The tempo in the lyri¬ 
cal and key monologue passages (love 
duet and Lohengrin's Grail story) was 
held hack loo much. 

The celestial quality, vital to this op¬ 
era, was totally lacking. 


Abbado and his musicians. These three 
works made considerable demands on 
thc players, particularly in the brass sec¬ 
tion. 

Abbado conducted Brahms' Second 
Serenade lightly but at the same lime 
with considerable warmth, bringing out 
thc music's qualities marvellously. 

.. Abbado rook Schubert's Sixth Sym¬ 
phony seriously, written when the com¬ 
poser was 20. Many believe it denies his 
genius because it is so derivative from 
Rossini and Beethoven. 

Abbado sought to counteract the re¬ 
peats of the subjects by surprisingly 
powerful emphases, without thereby 
neglecting thc precision of thc gentle 
melodic line. It was a Schubert full of 
grace that stood in contrast to jaunty ri- 
haldry. 

The final concert was given in thc 
Liibeck Stadthallc with Stravinsky’s 
Pulcinella Suit. Abbado and his refined 
orchestra certainly brought more than 
cool humour, to Stravinsky’s fresh par¬ 
aphrase of Pergulesi. 

Kliire Witrnecke 
(Die Well. Bonn, 31 July 1 VH 7 ) 


Christ inn llerthcnrinler 
llInnilcMiluii. Dussi'Uliirl.31 July l‘JS7> 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


Assignment in the Andes: the doctorita 
and the Callawaya medicine men 

University iiiuhrupulticisi. ... 


A n Ulm University anthropologist. 

inn RoMug-Diedcrich, is engaged in 
a lone study of the rituals of Callawaya 
Indian medicine men in the rain- and 
cold-swept Bolivian highlands 2fi0km 
by road from La Pjz. 

She plans to document a civilisation 
threatened hy extinction in a scries of 
hotifcs under the heading Mundo An ka¬ 
rt. The first volume, entitled Die Jin- 
baiutung Jer fruiter {The Banishment of 
Mourning), lias been published by Gre- 
no-Verlag, Ndrdlingen. 

She is also trying to find out what psy¬ 
chological processes arc involved in an 
overall approach to sickness and health 
that in part goes back to Inca traditions. 

Professor Rosing, 45, normally works 
at the Ulm University psycho-social 
eentie in the psychotherapeutic pro¬ 
cesses research unit. r 

Her South American research, 
funded by the Robert Bosch Founda¬ 
tion and the Scientific Research Asso¬ 
ciation (DFG), may have no direct con¬ 
nection with her work back home, but 
she finds the atmosphere in Ulm most 
congenial. 

Or is it a contradiction in terms In say 
that it enables her to spend months and 

““f?M ™SSK- • 

hut 3,200 metres up in the Andes with 
slugs, spiders and fleas? 

At first glance she looks as though 
she might be a business executive. She is 



slender, blonde and smartly dressed in 
plain hut cleganr grey with a red neck¬ 
lace. 

It is certainly hard to imagine her mu 
tn the wilds. She doesn't create the im¬ 
pression of being a devil-may-care tom¬ 
boy. 

^et even travelling to her research 
area, the Callawaya region in Bautista 
Saavedra province, north-east of Lake 
Titicaca, is an adventure in itself. 

It takes over 12 hours, and up to 
twice ns long when breakdowns occur, 
to drive there from La Paz by truck 
along rough country tracks. 

The road comes to an end in a village 
of about 300 people, the provincial 
capital.” 

[The mountain tracks." Frau Rosing 
writes, "are narrow and full of loose 
scree. You are bound to have tin acci¬ 
dent sooner or later if von travel extens¬ 
ively at night as I do. 

cactus lining the cliff face, cactuses with 
thorns 10cm long. 

"A medicine man treated my open 
sores and scratches with wet leaves and 


Meteorological stations 
all oyer the world 



i„ these new ref.renee 

h ™ idii >' ~ ™&jB=ssasx 

of thunderstorms. 

population, trade and transport. 

The guides .are handy in size and flexibly bound indispensable rnr h m 

commerce, industry and the travel trade y USe m 

. Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 1 4 80 
Asla/Australla, 240 pp., DM 24.80; ' ’ 

Africa, 130 pp., DM 24.80- 
Europe/USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 



Look it up in Brockhaus 
F. A. Broekhaus. Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden I 


cobwebs. I h;id just recovered from a 
bout of typhoid. 

“When you wake up at night recover¬ 
ing from the shock with your skin 
covered in cobwebs you are hound to 
feci at times that working in a laborato¬ 
ry might be a little more pleasant." 

Professor Rosing did not make a bee¬ 
line for a remote corner of the Andes 
■solely in search of a storybook Indian 
world in order to lick psychological 
wounds of her own. 

She would seem to be a person with 
both feet firmly on the ground, as it 
were. She is married. Her husband, a 
physicist, is surprisingly understanding 
when it comes to her work, which lie 
realises she is keen to devote herself to 
heart and soul. 

The reason for her somewhat unusual 
research preoccupation must he sought 
in her academic career. 

When she came to Ulm n little over a 
uccade ago she and her students first 
dealt intensively with how to handle pa¬ 
tients who were seriously ill or dying. 

She wrote a comprehensive manual 
entuled Die Heglcitung Sterhendvr 
(Handling Terminal Patients). 

Psychotherapeutic interest was the 
starting-point of her research in South 

under the hetdi‘ng -‘e"!,nfr3S| ri ^ 
search." 

She first learnt about the Callawaya 
Indians in any detail in South American 

. ‘ sf anes r but M a tecna fier she had ac - 
Cb Inpan led her mother, also an amhro- 

wfl-Thn!,’ i 011 rtf * search which 

was how she came to speak fluent Span- 

Bm she soon came to realise that she 
would only be able to track down tra¬ 
velling medicine men and faith healers if 
she learnt their language. 

So she set out to learn Queclma 
which is fundamentally different from 
Indo-European languages and subdi¬ 
vided into a plethora of dialects. 

The meaning of words is changed by 
infixes, or syllables inserted into the 
middle of words. 

They are portmanteau words Euro¬ 
peans find hard to understand. She 
spent at least an hour a day for three 
years learning the language. 

Linguistic fluency alone was not the 
key jo what for Europeans, is an alien 
civilisation. How was she as a woman in 
male-oriented Indian society to gain 
access to secret rituals? ' b 
She succeeded. In conversation she 
esiihes to a keen sense of understand¬ 
ing how other people feel. She can also 

iier targe,' Sten “ 

■ A S she says i„ Her boo|f; d 

•M»hi pn ! imive ’ civilisation with mv 
highly-developed' intellect in ordeMo 

-,-.*^ 5 : 

Mine is the 'primitive' mind it ha, in 
grow. My language, my cate^ries and 
theories are not what matter; what mat- 

iTown 0 , eiP ' ain ,hc a,| e" 'iviiisation i , 
lts ° w " le ™s - as far as possible am 

metaphorically speaking " 

wor n k h |i r k e°f " ,aRiiSin S™ b ^ee„,o 

work like a reporter, with a camera 
tape recorder and notebook. She de- 
senbe., graphically and in detail how a 
medicinal ritual is performed Shr* hnc 

attended hundreds of them. 

Her researches have benefited from 



Laboratory work might ba more 
pleasant, but... Professor i nB 
Rdalng-Diederich. ( n,,„« sim „„ Rad) 

the laid that Indians du not i\oia(e 
themselves like doctor and patient in 
therapy sessions, preferring the group 
instead. H 

She has taken part in rituals,dteavd 
coca leaves like the others, drunk put 
aleoliol diluted with water, had fresh- 
spun wool run round her. 

She loo has had a hamster applied to 
her neck to suck out the troubles and 
sorrows. 

She suffered setbacks too, of course. 
After revisiting Europe she suddenly 

iv’.i.T « !7™ , f f:,, ' in J P il M atmosphere of 
cold and mistrust. An msetismVe **«.», 

ern camera team had upset the Indians 
while she was away. 

So she decided to bide her lime. She 
worked ns n shepherd, waiting piitienU) 
min] the t/aaorini, as slu- was known, 
was readmitted to llie Told, as it were. 

She has ambitious further pluns. In 
December or early next year her second 
mok, entitled lheifiiltillicit mu! Om 

. . Krtl T ( 1 ri, »ly anti Places of Power) 
is due lo appear. 

Dealing with white magic, U will am- 
cuiiraie on •■gentleness, finding one's 
■soul and[ reconciliation.” 

Inn Hosing reveals mu only part of an 
I'hcn . civilisation hut also a religion 
combining C’lirixiim, ;ini i heathen fra- 
lures and-and poetiy. 

u .“ / ) , ,! kuri Hbe series title) means the 
l .’ medicine man Marcos. "It 
carries our prayer to places of power." 

Lailawayn prayers are lyrical in an in- 
ensivc and strangely touching ninmwf 
you are the messenger or this Uttf.o 
Ankan, prepnre for the sacrificial 
bm s reception!" - It mi^lit be a poem. 

er third book, dealing with “black 
medicine” and to be entitled Abwehr 
u . * er derben (Defence and Desttuc- 
bon), will look into a particularly tricky 

‘™ uc ; thai black magic (the variety 
that docs damage). 

She is determined to devote academic 
care and attention to the topic but is 
afraid her research work might end up 
in the wrong hands and eventually ties- 
roy what she is trying to record for pos¬ 
terity. 

Callawaya healers and medicine men 
may still work in La Paz. the Bolivian 
capital, but the Andean region is in the 
throes of change. 

Many people have left the hills and 
headed for the cities. So Frau Rosing is 
worried lest her research findings give 
nsc lo superficial curiosity on the pari 
or Webern tourists who visit this re¬ 
mote region to see for themselves exotic 
ways and what they take lo be black 
Continued on page 13 
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Industrial histories revealed 
by tree-trunk rings 


■ THE ENVIRONMENT 

‘Combination of 
causes’ for 
forest deaths 

The threat lo the world's forests was the 
main topic at the 14th International Bo¬ 
tanical Congress in Berlin, where 3,800 
scientists from 80 countries met. 


I t has become clear that the causes of 
tree diseases are much more varied 
than was once thought. 

The advisory council to the Bonn 
government has specified five different 
forms of damage in various parts of 
Germany. 

Professor Hubert Ziegler of Munich 
University told the congress there were 
now clear pointers to the combination 
of causes. 

He regretted that the annual forest 
white paper merely listed the extent of 
damage and not the forms and the con¬ 
ditions in various locations. 

Scientists seem io have made prog¬ 
ress towards explaining the yellowing 
and loss of needles to spruce trees at 
high altitudes in the Mittelgebirge. It is a 
fairly new form of damage in Germany, 
say most authorities. 

They sny it is the result of an imbal¬ 
ance in the quantity of essential magne¬ 
sium and potassium in plant cells, an 
imbalance that affects the trees' needles 
whenever spruce forests are affected by 
a high level of nitric oxides. 

Latest findings of field experiments 
show the needles to suffer from damage 
lo a number of important pigments 
when the magnesium and potassium 
count is thrown nut of ha lance and the 
nitrogen count in the air is too high, es¬ 
pecially the level of ammonia. 

Professor Ziegler said a high ozone 
count was unlikely to he directly to 
blame for this damage. 

Laboratory tests had shown the count 
of various pigments in spruce needles to 
change under the influence of ozone, 
but this was not the case with needles in 
the areas affected. 

In other areas different combinations 
of factors are felt to he to hlame. In the 
Erzgebirge region serious tree damage 
is clearly due to an extremely high sul¬ 
phur dioxide count in the air. 

In the Fichtelgebirge needles already 
damaged by S0 3 are further hit by late 
frost. 

In the limestone Alps a shortage of 
potassium and manganese was a further 
factor, causing needles to turn yellow 
and will. 

The reason oi: reasons for this shor¬ 
tage of essential elements are unknown. 
Neither nitric oxides nor sulphur diox¬ 
ide have been found in large quantities 
in the air. Maybe atmospheric ozone is 


Continued from page 12 

magic. Professor Rosing may be in two 
minds about the public effect of her work, 
but she is delighted to have been awarded 
the Ulm municipal science prize for the 
first volume in her Mundo Ankari series. 

She sees this distinction as a token of 
recognition for all who have helped her 
with her difficult research work: her 
fund donors, her university colleagues 
and her publishers, who have issued the 
excitingly written yet academic work in 
an inexpensive paperback edition. 

Antiegret Bock 
tStuitgartcrZfilung. 28 July I MS7) 


here the key factor. Another area where 
the situation is specific and different is 
the region between the Alps and the Da¬ 
nube. where needles have tended to turn 
red and die at lower altitudes. 

Professor Ziegler says this is mainly 
due to fungus affecting trees previously 
damaged hy frost. The latest forest 
white paper reported an improvement 
in this urea to an extent found nowhere 
else. 

In an interview with Die Welt Profes¬ 
sor Ziegler drew a number of conclu¬ 
sions from these preliminary findings. 

Harmful substances in the air were 
mainly to blame for tree damage in 
some cases but of no importance in 
others. So all sources of atmospheric 
pollution must continue to be reduced. 

In addition, forest damage must be 
specified in all reports according lo re¬ 
gion, altitude and special conditions in 
the areas affected. 

Hard hit though European forests 
may be, botanists are even more worri¬ 
ed about the threat to tropical rain for¬ 
ests. British ecologist Norman Myers 
told the congress an estimated 40.000 
higher plant species were in acute dang¬ 
er of extinction and would probably 
cease to exist within 20 to 30 years. 

It would be the most comprehensive 
destruction of species since plants first 
appeared in the early stages of terrestri¬ 
al evolution. 

The ever faster rate of destruction is 
due mainly to deforestation in the trop¬ 
ics. Tropical rainforests account for on¬ 
ly six per cent of the Earth's land sur¬ 
face area but are home for half the high¬ 
er plant species. 

Year by year, Myers said, one per 
cent of the jungle is destroyed and a fur¬ 
ther per cent is hit by creeping destruc¬ 
tion and a decline in the number of sur¬ 
viving flora. ' • ■ ■ • - • . ■ 

Damage is mnihly due to the Felling of 
valuable timber, which is done in such a 
way that much useless timber is also 
felled. 

Then there are the repercussions of 
forest clearance for purposes of cultiva¬ 
tion. In Eastern Brazil 911 percent of the 
forest has been cleared — in 011 c way or 
the other — and at least 2,500 species of 
plant have gone for good. 

He noted that this depletion also had 
serious effects on the climate and on the 
future outlook for living conditions in 
this part of the world. 

Besides, the tropics were u major res¬ 
ervoir of potential crop, plants and gen¬ 
etic material by which to improve exist¬ 
ing crop plants. 

Ludwig Kiirten 
(DieWell.Bonn.2K July 1487) 


Astronauts 

. Continued from page 9 ..... , 

years in a Bundeswehr parachute unit. His 
speciality, amplitude spectroscopy in solid 
states, includes breeding and analysing 
mono crystals. 

His wife and three children, aged seven, 
five and two, still live in Aachen. Schlegel 
has worked in Reull ingen. Baden- 
Wiiritemherg, for the past year. 

He works for a manufacturer of physi¬ 
cal measuring and test equipment. 

An exemplary family man as he secs it 
must take the family to the zoo and find 
lime to tolerate and encourage imagina¬ 
tion and creativity. 

Skiing and surfing, cross-country runn¬ 
ing and basketball arc his hobbies, fol¬ 
lowed by doing complicated jobs around 
the house. 

Herr Walter, of Iserlohn. Westphalia, 


T ree trunk rings have long been used 
as a source of information in recon¬ 
structing the past, shedding light on a 
tree’s age and on climate conditions in 
its life-span. 

Environmentalists are now keenly in¬ 
terested in dendochronology as a 
source of important information on 
what may cause tree death epidemics. 

A Saarbriicken University bioche¬ 
mist, Hans-Ulrich Meisch, has isolated 
rings, divided them into their chemical 
components and analysed them. 

The result was a certain pattern of 
chemical elements indicating the rela¬ 
tive concentration of vital nutrients and 
trace elements. 

The basic issue Dr Meisch and his 
colleagues faced in connection with the 
benefit to be derived from biochemical 
dendrochronology was whether individ¬ 
ual elements stayed pul in the newly- 
formed ring or moved to other parts of 
the trunk. 

The chemical composition of the tree 
at the time the ring took shape can only 
be specified for sure if individual sub¬ 
stances slay in place, as it were. 

The concentrations of such mobile 
elements as sodium and potassium can¬ 
not be said to be particularly reliable. 

Calcium and magnesium and traces 
of iron, manganese and zinc seem, in 
contrast, to be so firmly linked to the 
wood structure that their presence is 
conclusive in itself. 

Biochemists in the United Stales mid 
in Europe have separately analysed 
wood samples from different Incut ions 
and arrived, independently ul each 
other, nt the conclusion that the element 
pattern of tree trunk rings is a telltale 
sign of the industrial history of entire 
regions. 

Smokestacks in various industries un¬ 
deniably make their mark in the cross- 
section of a tree trunk. Counts of metals 
such us copper, cadmium, calcium, 
manganese, magnesium urn. I iron arc 
particularly revealing. 

Higher concent nit ions of these sub¬ 
stances can be measured in individual 
rings decades later. 

With the support of the Saar forestry 
department Dr Meisch lias analysed 
tree rings to see whether he can esta¬ 
blish n link between tree deaths and spe¬ 
cific chemical element patterns in the 
wood. 

He has analysed samples taken from 
copper beech trees in various seriously- 


studied physics in Cologne. Married, no 
children, he says — hut noi for long; his 
wife is expecting a child shortly. 

.He too has spent much of his academic 
career in the United Stales — at Berkeley. 
California.... 

He failed his preliminary exams in 
mathematics and decided, that theory 
wasn’t for him, so he concentrated on tun¬ 
nel microscopy, a means of making atoms 
visible. He is very much concerned with 
the exciting race in discover new materials 
for use as supraconductors. 

He and the other four will now undergo 
the exacting space training programme. 
But hard work lies ahead of them right 
now. 

Well over 300 applications for inter¬ 
views with the five have heen made to the 
Federal Research Ministry — especially 
interviews with the two women. 

Dieter Thierbach 
(Die Well, Bonn. 3 Aligusi 1987) 



affected parts of the Saar and found 
copper beech rings to tell a clear talc of 
environmental history. 

The vicissitudes of industrial history 
in what is a longstanding coal and steel 
area can be reconstructed in exact detail 
by means of chemical analysis. 

About 15 years ago, for instance, a 
change evidently took place in the trees’ 
mineral make-up that led to progres¬ 
sive, drastic change in the chemical pat¬ 
tern of their rings. 

In areas with a combination of acid 
min and sandstone the highest calcium 
and magnesium counts were found to 
have occurred in periods when iron and 
steel boomed in the Saar. 

Calcium and magnesium counts have 
declined markedly in the rings of cop¬ 
per beeches of all ages since 1970, coin¬ 
ciding with a period of relative industri¬ 
al decline. 

Interestingly enough, these lower 
concentrations also coincide with lower 
particle emission levels and a corre¬ 
sponding decline in the conccnlralioii of 
these elements in the soil. 

Dr Meisch views with particular 
dismay the fairly high shortfall of es¬ 
sential elements such as calcium, mag¬ 
nesium, manganese and zinc stored ill 
the wood. 

This shortfall tins also been noted in 
beech trees growing in limestone areas, 
while higher concent rations of iron umi 
aluminium have been found in trees 
growing in acid soil (aluminium being 
rated n toxin). 

Regardless of soil category. Dr 
Meisch reports a substantial increase in 
the phosphate count in recent rings. 

This "wastage” of so much phospho¬ 
rus in the wood may inilially come as a 
surprise, bearing in mind that phospho¬ 
rus normally impedes plant growth (u 
fact long known hy formers, who use 
fertiliser to boost crop yield). 

The sulphur make-up of most trees 
seems to have changed lately, with older 
hcecli trees in areas exposed to heavy 
pollution registering n heavy sulphur in¬ 
take. 

This is probably in direet response to 
the higher exposure lo sulphur in the 
air, which can affect trees via both 
leaves and roots. 

Given the various explanations that 
have been advanced to account for tree 
epidemics. Dr Meisch feels his findings 
permit onlyone conclusion: 

•'Industrial activity in recent de¬ 
cades, the steadily increasing con¬ 
sumption of fuel, especially fossil fu¬ 
els, has affected the living conditions 
of trees to such an extent that funda¬ 
mental metabolic factors have been 
thrown off balance.” 

Magnesium and manganese play 
crucial roles in photosynthesis. The 
ratio of organic to anorganic phosph¬ 
ate decides the extent to which a plant 
produces biomass or sets aside re¬ 
serves. 

Elements such as calcium and zinc 
play a no Jess vital part in enzyme pro¬ 
cesses. So it is hardly surprising 1 hat 
trees are steadily declining in vitality. 

Wilhelm inch 

(Dcr Tagesspitgel, Berlin, 18 July lyH7) 
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Eight dilapidated Ihiiim's oh nod bv (i>e 
cilj or Hiiuilmrg in the inner-oily dis- 
Iricl nf Si. Pauli huvo become Iho 1ml- 
losl on-|>fiii]fi issue in ilit- ciiy-sialo. 
I lio houses, in a iiutcrfront street 
1 called Uufonslrfls.se, lime been listed 
1 for demolition but are occupied bv 
squatters. Television crews have been 
l having u field day with demonstrators 
I and squatter* and sympathisers clash¬ 
ing with riot police. Last monih, police 
I moved in and evicted the .squatters. 

1 But they moved back in and pul up the 
barricades. Barbed wire has been laid, 

! ground-floor windows covered by 
< grilles, pitfalls dug and hollards erect¬ 
ed on he footpath and loudspeakers on 


llic roofs. The mayor of Hamburg, 
Klaus ion Doliiuinyi, was called buck 
from a holiday on the North Sea Island 
of SyJt for urgent discussions us the 
crisis worsened. Afterwards he talked 
directly with the squatters and their 
representatives, one of whom was later 
revealed to be a sympathiser of the Red 
Army Faction terror organisation who 
actually look part in a raid in 1978. 
Then Jan Philipp Re cm Ism a entered 
the picture. This tobacco heir who 
pulled out of the business sis years 
ugo, taking his money with him, is de¬ 
scribed by newspapers as n left-wing 
capitalist. He offered to buy the houses 
and allow the tenants to remain in 


them, ft Is reported that bulb von Duli- 
nauyi fSPD) and the bead of the city's 
Free Denincrat faction, Ingo von 
Munch, were in favour of accepting hut 
were unable to persuade their parly 
colleagues (the parlies are taking purl 
in drawn-out talks over a coalition to 
replace the SPD's minority govern¬ 
ment.) No one knows what the nest 
step in the saga, which lias been dragg¬ 
ing on for years, might be, or if the last 
word has yet to be heard on the Rcciul- 
snia solution. In this article for (he 
Hamburg weekly. Die Zell, Karl-Hein/. 
Biiscliennuiii looks at Recnitsma, the 
retiring, reluctant tycoon who holds 
(lie kev to (lie crisis. 


CURIOSITIES 


The lonely, faceless millionaire and 
the Siege of Hafenstrasse 


S quatters have been occupying dilap¬ 
idated houses in Hamburg’sHnfen- 
strasse for years. Successive efforts to 
get them out permanently and pull the 
houses down have failed. The issue has 
been on the boil for years and there is 
no eiid in sight. 

Bui now an odd twist has occurred: 
an industrial tycoon. Jan Philipp 
Reemtsma, has offered to buy the dis¬ 
puted houses and let the tenants remain. 

But the Hamburg city administration 
“ 1,01 l l u ' lc convinced. Spokesman Tho¬ 
mas Mirow. reflecting the SPD adminis¬ 
tration s worries, said there would first 
have to he assurances about that, guar¬ 
antees about this, responsibility would 

w ww nkTnrrtrr^r^.tT^w^r^- 

lair, tinged with violence. The city's aim 
is to cool it. 

'there arc eight decaying houses and 
about 100 squatters involved and the 
area has an almost slatc-of-eniergcncy 
atmosphere. 

Rccmtsma, who is only 34. cannot 
understand the politicians] All he wants 
to do is to lake the houses over without 
conditions and leave the occupiers to 
live in their own way - and without him 
interfering with them. 

He says; "An offer should be made to 
the occupiers and. politically, a way 
ought to be found to do it." 

He puts much of the blame on the 
State itself for the fact that over the past 
five years, there have been recurring 
clashes between the squatters and the 
police; plus forced evictions; with the 
squatters keeping on coming back. 

He says the main part of the problem 
would be solved if he could buy the 
houses, which have been turned into 
virtual fortresses. 

Reemtsma can afford to stand be- 
yoncJfiic State and the politics behind 
ihe affair. In 1980, as a 28-year-old li- 
terature student, he sold his majority 
holding in the Hamburg cigarette busi¬ 
ness of Reemtsma Cigarettenfabrik 
OmbH, which he had inherited from his 
father, Philipp Furchtegott Reemtsma, 
who died when Jan Recnitsma was just 
seven. The price was 300 million marks 
The young Reemtsma didn’t want to 
be a businessman so he freed himself 
from the shackles of business and start¬ 
ed doing what he wanted to do: and it 
wasn't the sort of thing that people who 
inherit large amounts of money usually 
do. 1 

He is an aesthete who prefers to give 
out money for cultural and scientific 
purposes rather than invest it in ciga¬ 
rette machines. His first act as a bene¬ 


factor was to back an author called Ar¬ 
no Schmidt in the last years of his life. 
He is now editing the diary of Schmidt’s 
widow, Alice. This, he says, is a long¬ 
term project. 

Reemtsma s fortune has probably, 
through sound investment, doubled by 
now. He is using some of it to finance an 
Arno Schmidt Foundation. He also sup¬ 
ports the Hamburg Institute for Social 
Research, an institute he founded; he 
supports a Theodor W. Adorno hibliu- 
tek; and nn archives which investigates 
women’s issues. 

He says he has no great desire to be a 
philanthropist; he just just wants to do 
what he think s is important. • 

raenttsmsr imy* w rtfr me^nrrrrbc* 

cause he didn t think he was cut out to 
be a businessman. And. he says apolo¬ 
getically. he didn’t want to burden the 
firm. But since he got out, the firm has 
nose-dived in the face of stiff competi¬ 
tion. In cold cash terms, it could be said 
he made the right commercial decision. 
Pcrhnps, could it conceivably he thal he 
isn’t quite such an unworldly person af¬ 
ter all? 

But there is no doubt thni he is a shy 
person. He admits that he has always 
been alone, from childhood. This alone- 
ness, this loneliness, led him to the 
world of books and away from the other 
world of commerce. 

When his contemporaries and ac¬ 
quaintances jetted around with aban¬ 
don, Reemtsma seldom left Hamburg. “I 
have no need to travel,’’ he says of his Ij- 



fe.sty/c in a way which demonstrates his 
inner tranquillity. "After all. I can read." 

But there are disquieting aspects 
about his way of life. Although his insti¬ 
tute was set up in the middle of a trendy 
hvely and popular Hamburg suburb, 

, eldorf, ,hls P fl le and uncertain-look¬ 
ing man in his middle 30s with thinning 
brown hair and moustache is reluctant 
to open up his world to other people; 

A person like this inevitably creates 
speculation. A man who becomes in- 
volved in a public issue with a high pro^ 
file, Hafenstrasse, yet who privately re* 
mums remote from it; a man who is su¬ 
per rich yet who disdains his wealth; this 
is all bound to provoke the public im¬ 
agination. 

It inevitably makes people ask: is he 
merely an oddball? Or something 


worse? Few people even know what he 
looks like. What is he? He is known as 
"a capitalist with extreme left-wing 
views {hunkfliner Rundschau). 

When Reemtsma says he has no 
thought-through plan for his work and 
his life (“I do concrete things. I have no 
overall concept”) then it is not surpris¬ 
ing people look upon him as an unpre¬ 
dictable loony. 

When he sold the business. Die Welt 
Hie Springer stable daily, was aghast’ 
“Hare- brained.” it called him. The Mu¬ 
nich daily. Siiddeutsche Zeiiuiiu 
thought the price far too low. 

And now. the Hamburg city adminis¬ 
tration finds itself compelled to rack 
Rcernrsma’s brains for him to.find out 
what makes it lick. One Hamburg Social 
Democrat said, with sympathy: "1 don’t 
think that Reemtsma knows himself 
what he has let himself in for with the 

Hafenstrasse.” 

But whose problem is it really if 
Reemtsma doesn’t try and shoulder his 
way into newspaper columns, doesn’t let 
himself he photographed and. despite it 
all. still manages to get things done? 

Even the weekly magazine. Her Spie¬ 
gel, had to accept defeat. It is „ot used 
to failure, but this time it failed. It want¬ 
ed to run a cover story on Reemismn 
and explained that if he couldn’t pro¬ 
vide a photograph, it couldn't very well 
run a cover story. 

Suits me,” said Reemtsma. 

, m 0 \ C n Cn tIlefi0ssip columnists or the 
tabloid Press have managed to dig up 
anything - not even a whiff of an affair 
with a woman. 

Reemtsma wants to remain anony¬ 
mous and, when you meet him, you get 

cessfid!'" 8 thS1 hC haS bCCn pre,ty suc - 

It shows as he walks through his insti¬ 
tute with his sagging shoulders .slightly 
pushed forward, looking older than he 
is. His desire to be admired seems to be 
zero. Instead, he likes to bring influence 

to bear on things. B»muuicc 

The Hamburg institute is meant to 
carry out historical research and “m!li«- 
ate against collective forgetting ’’ A een 
tral theme, for example 8 is "orturc a n 
over the world. In his opinion, loMure^s 
not a result of human character defects 

Reemtsma has given himself the task 

T h JlZVX e Me , l ° historical lie" ” 
l ha s something that in Germany has 

-WE 

For example, one project he is back- 



Publlc name, private face ... indus¬ 
trial heir Reemtsma. (iu.»»ii^:W.wieM:, 

ing is an investigation nf Daimler- 
Benz's mlc during the Third Reich 
with the aim nf not letting the past van¬ 
ish I rum memory. It is a project that 
has not won him only friends. 

Every day lie icccivc.s letters front 
people wanting something. There are 
the envious ones; anil the seroungch 
wanting a touch o| his wealth; art 
promoters wanting him as a benefac¬ 
tor: people wanting him to payoff I lien 
sic bis, lie i ejects t lie in all. 

But it is clear lliui he finds the pro¬ 
cess ot rejection a somewhat awkward 
process: the way lie rejects makes same 
people led like unwanted evil dnerv 
,. nu “W'wlojiiai who applied to the in- 
Miuite for an advertised job. got a ft- 
jctMion which lie described as "rude". 

.So how did a imiu hdm the r ., r jfid 
ayers ot Hamburg society become in¬ 
volved in Ihe blond-aml-guts world of 
' ,e il ^' n - sl trasse7 Ihe squatters rang 

nn up because they wanted tiles for 
the roofs. 

Rcenu.snia agreed. "I decided to be¬ 
come involved because I eou/dsce cliat 
1 L ‘ way things were going, snmeotf 
was going to get killed sooner or later.’ 
le is now a member nf the Com mi/!* 

fIi e Defenci: »f the Hufew«« se - 
rellow members include a ckr|^ an 
and a judge. 

The Hamhurg government hopes 
still that the Hafenstrasse affair can be 
peacefully ended with Recrnstma'* 
help. Because whatever He does, 
whether it is naive or wrong, not even 
his opponents challenge his honorable 
Intentions. 

He doesn't want to profit from the 
houses — a rare enough phenomenon. 
(They have an elevated view over the 
Elbe and would he worth a lot of nw* 
ncy redeveloped as blocks of flats, for 
example). 

Reemtsma can fulfil every imagin¬ 
able materia) wish, hut he regards 
other things as more important, things 
that can't be bought. For example: 
When someone whose views I value 
says,‘you did that well. 

Then he adds with obvious relish-' 
Or when I upset the people who ought 
to be upset.” 

Karl-Heinz liiischemutvi 

(Oic Zeil. Hamburg. .11 Jut) 
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A bodyguard for all seasons 
— if you can afford one 



Like their clients, bodyguard come in both sexes. (Phuio: Sven Simon) 



I advanced across the thickly carpeted 
floor as stealthily as 1 could; 1 aimed 
the pistol at my quarry and fired. Sud¬ 
denly 1 was on the floor. 1 was no longer 
the assailant but the assailed. 

The shot had gone off. but it was a 
dummy and made more smoke and 
noise than anything else. Hans Kummer 
laughed and gently released his grip. 
The game was over. It was my first ex¬ 
perience of bodyguard training — prac¬ 
tical rather than theoretical. 

Kummer is a bodyguard from Mu¬ 
nich. He prefers to live in his office- 
apartment. He is a lone fighter in the 
wcll-sielded business of guarding peo¬ 
ple and security. 

In America this kind of business is re¬ 
cording a growth rate of 40 per cent. In 
Germany security experts and body¬ 
guards are experiencing a boom be¬ 
cause of the mounting anxiety about ter¬ 
rorist attacks and crime. 

More and more industry managers 
are giving themselves peace of mind by 
taking 24-hour security measures. 

This is all to the good to a man such 
as Hans Kummer, well-trained, with ex¬ 
perience from all over the world, always 
at the ready with a pistol in his hand. 

Kummer wax a telecommunications 
engineer. He said, and lie said it as if ii 
were a matter of course: "l could always 
shoot." 

He was born in Switzerland. He be¬ 
gan as a 14 year old practising shooting 
with his father's pistol. The hobby of his 
teenage years became u full-time job. 

Today Hans Kummer concentrates 
on special contracts. His core clientele, 
drawn from medium-sized companies, 
have fears for their lives and their cash. 

The average day in the life of a body¬ 
guard can, for example, begin at seven 
in the morning in a first-class hotel in 
Bangkok, Manila or Singapore. 

Conferences, business lunches or dis¬ 
creet excursions of a private nature — 
Kummer is there all the time, constantly 
watching the person whom he is com¬ 
missioned to guard, eyes endlessly on 
what’s going on around him. 

He said: “You have to be ready for a 
kidnapping, a robbery, every minute of 
the day. You have to strain every nerve. 
A mistake could be fatal." 

He’seertis td be almost too portly to 
be a bodyguard. But this impression is 
deceptive^perhaps deliberately so. 

Kummer is an expert at close-quarter 
fighting and he can tell some stories. 

Like the time he was in a bar in Yu¬ 
goslavia and got into a little strife with 
eight fully-grown men.— a stranglehold 
and a few well-aimed punches and a 
woman at the bar was quickly rid of her 
impetuous admirers. 

Or the attempted robbery by a street 
thief, who held up Rummer’s client at 
pistol point. He has to do two-years 
hard labour now — this happened re¬ 
cently in North Thailand. 

The police are bombarded day after 
day by calls from people, some of whom 
do have reason for worry and others 


whu think they do. They have a kind of 
persecution complex. They say things 
such as: “My ex-friend will kill me.” Or: 
"Somebody is always following me. 
Help me." Or simply: “I’m frightened." 

Crime inspector Kirchmann of the 
Munich police said that in most cases 
the stale offers no protection to the cit¬ 
izen. frightened in this way. He or she is 
"only given protection if the threat can 
be proven." 

People in public life are divided into 
three categories: in considerable danger 
(guarded 24-hours a day ), likely to be in 
danger, a medium stage (sporadic pro¬ 
tection) and people in the least danger 
(put under observation). 

It is an open secret that Bavarian 
Prime Minister Franz Josef Strauss, for 
example, is protected by ten body¬ 
guards. But for some time the govern¬ 
ment has not been able to afford secur¬ 
ity guarantees for people at the govern¬ 
ment director level. Capacity has been 
overstrained. 

People who can no longer sleep be¬ 
cause of their fears, people who fear for 
their lives, turn to private operations. 
There are more than 1,000 firms in the 
Federal Republic active in this business 
today. 

I visited the regional offices of a na¬ 
tional security organisation. Video cam¬ 
eras kept everyone and everything un¬ 
der constant surveillance and room 
were separated by thick bullet-proof 
glass panes. 

Everything was protected, secured, to 
perfection. No visitor was trusted, least 
of all any asking questions. 

No-one likes talking about the secur¬ 
ity business. There is considerable anx¬ 
iety about committing nn indiscretion in 
the poker game involved in protecting 
people's lives. 

This is particularly true since Ihe 
murder of the Siemens executive Karl 
Heinz Beckurts and government official 
Gcrold von Braunmiihl. 

These men died in terrorist attacks 
because of the failure of the complete 
security system. 

Muscles are out 


Top executives from trade and indus¬ 
try, the highly qualified elite, are the 
clients of security companies, Konrad 
Mayer proudly said. He heads the 
branch office of a security company. 

He said that it was'best to forget all 
the cliches involving bodyguards. 
“Body-guards with huge muscles have 
little chance of getting anywhere today," 
he said. 

Mayer, a self-confident manager type 
and a former policeman, has only a tired 
smile for loners such as Hans Kummer. 

Security operations, that companies 
offer in glossy prospectuses, appear to 
work to perfection. A limousine, fitted 
out with armoured plating (minimum 
cost DM300,000) and an alarm system 
are the basic recommendations for 
clients who are in danger. 

Mayer said that every risk is worked 
over “until we can tackle it." 

A tailor-made security concept is 
developed mercilessly from an observa¬ 


tion of working, drinking and sleeping 
habits and life style. This amounts to a 
strategic job for Mayer's best profes¬ 
sional, a former police commissioner in 
the crime squad. 

Mayer said; “We pick our people 
from state organisations and recruit 
them without further ado. No-one can 
resist for long the offer of more money, 
more personal freedom." 

The personnel entrusted with a body- 
guarding operation work out their tac¬ 
tics on the spot. Between five to eight 
men are need to make up a 24-hour 
team. They draft the protection pro¬ 
gramme together. 

It costs about DM 1.5m a year. Details 
such as tricks and disguises obviously 
remain secret. 

Kliiu.s Hunnckamp (whose name has 
been changed) snid that it was some¬ 
times a job that “bored you to death.” 
He is 30, has a walrus moustache and 
gives the impression that he is a sober, 
inhibited man. He is dressed in n cor¬ 
rect. grey suit and wears a tie, but one is 
aware that he is physically in top condi¬ 
tion. 

He has eight years’ experience as a 
bodyguard behind him, and now heads a 
squad. 

He said: “Wailing, always waiting. In 
front of the house, the conference room, 
in the car. Now I don’t find it so bad. It’s 
routine." 

Hanneknmp has long proved (hat he 
can take a lot. He is a kind of foundation 
stone in a security operataion. He said: 
“Danger comes if you are not careful." 

The magic formula that teaches falli¬ 
ble men to reduce risk to a minimum is 
called “Psychological self-assessment.” 
You are good. You are something spe¬ 
cial and you know what you have to do. 
Your god is your service instructions. 

Klaus Hannekamp always lives his 
life in the shadows. ;i ...... f 

He likes to maintain good relations 
with the family of his client — he does 
not have family of his own. You can 
count the number of his friends on the 
fingers of one hand. 

He said that he had no time for 
friends. “On duty day and night, abroad, 
an irregular life, chaotic.” 

“Do you have worries?” My direct 
question brought a smile to his normally 
unsmiling face. He replied: “You can’t 
have anxiety in this job.” 

Earlier he probably had sweaty hands 
or his heart beat faster, memories that 
he dismissed by a wave of his hand. 

Is a bodyguard a perfectly pro¬ 
grammed robot, a faultlessly function¬ 
ing machine? 

The concepts of the terrorist as the 


enemy haunts the executive offices of 
security companies. Terrorists can ruin 
the best-laid, well-thought-out, nent and 
tidy security arrangements with one 
strategically placed bomb. 

In these cases, and suddenly everyone 
involved is prepared to admit this, hu¬ 
man error is at the root of things. 

Why did Beckurt travel the same 
route, at the same time in a car that had 
no armoured plating? That was fatal 
madness, strategic sloppiness. 

Hans Kummer takes the view that the 
under-paid officers, transferred to se¬ 
curity work, were at fault. Mayer said: 
“We don’t make mistakes like that." 

Bodyguards to people are under con¬ 
stant threat. They arc completely anti 
utterly at the mercy of the fate of their 
clients, Klaus Hannekamp said. 

"I enjoy it," lie iiitilcJ. iiu |*iiv 

me life and twice a year he is fitted out 
with a swish suit for his work. 

He said: “It is exciting, a change, ac¬ 
tion. I’m never in the lime-light, but I’m 
in a key position. No-one gels past inc.” 

But his days in Ihe job are numbered. 
At the latest in his niid-40s must he give 
up. No bodyguard can go about in Ihe 
job with a slipped disc. 

Peter Eckert, a private detective, is to 
retire shortly. He was wearing leather 
trousers and a roll-lop jumper when I 
met him. The atmosphere in his office- 
home is homely. 

Over his desk there is a certificate 
from the Association of British Investi¬ 
gators. 

Eckert is a detective of the old 
school. He is a former crime squad offi¬ 
cer and learned his trade from the 
ranks. 

He does not guard highly endangered 
people. He said: “That would be pre¬ 
sumptuous.” 

His clients are, for example, old lad¬ 
ies who want to be accompanied to the 
safe; deposit;-boxes in the bank) Or a 
building contractor who is constantly 
being harassed by a former employee. 

He said: “These arc cases that can 
usually be solved quickly." The fee Is 
between DM60 and DM80 per hour. 

He added: “The best thing to do is to 
deflect things. The ideal bodyguard op¬ 
erates defensively " 

Eckert gives some gloomy forecasts. 
Body-guard companies are mushroom¬ 
ing. Business dealing with people’s anx¬ 
ieties is flourishing. 

He said: “Security is becoming a pro¬ 
hibitively expensive luxury commodity. 
People who have money can have them¬ 
selves protected. People who really 
need protection are alone.” 

Darotea Frohlich 
(Niimberger Nachrichtcn, 18 July 1987) 









